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AMERICAN 
Book Company 


TWO NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 






~ PLANTS and | Elements of Plain and 
Their Children | Spherical Trigonometry 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA, author of “ How | By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Renssellaer Poly- 
to Know the Wild Flowers.” Illustrated by 
Alice Josephine Smith. Cloth. 265 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. 


technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Complete, with Tables, - - . . ‘ ‘ ; —_ 


A child’s book in botany, designed for reading, amusement, Tables separate, ‘ ‘ ‘ : , t 7 : 1.00 


and instruction. It unfolds some of the wonders of plant life in 

a series of charming stories that cannot fail to prove a source of | 
delight to young renders, while at the same time laying afoun- | the requirements of high school, college, and technical courses in Trigonometry. In its 
dation for intelligent nz ateuse study. Miss Smith’s illustrations, treatment and development of the subject, it secures for students as rapid progress as pos- 
so profusely and artistically distributed through the text, sug- ; 

gestin some instances the delicacy combined with truth to nature 


Adapted in its treatment to the needs of beginners, its scope is sufficient to meet also 





sible in the time usually allotted to this study. The introduction, in the first chapter, of the 
method of measuring angles in the field; the arrangement of logarithmic solutions ; tables 
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: — a of the late William Hamilton Gibson’s work, 
This book can be introduced to excellent advantage mow. It is not necessary printed on tinted paper, rendering the page restful to the eye; and the use of large, clear, 
to wait for the regular Botany season. differentiated type in the tables, are among the distinctive features of this book. 
Books sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars and specimen pages free on request. Correspondence with reference to 
examination and introduction cordially invited. If teachers will kindly indicate to us the special studies in which they are interested, we shall 
be glad to keep them informed of new books that we may publish in these subjects. Address AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington 
Square, New York City, or at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Ore. — whichever office is nearest. 
Nore.—tThe illustration used above is from “ Plants and Their Children,’ Copyright, 1896, by American Book Company. 
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VI fF R FR | & a S Is in all respects equal, and in many N Kk W TE XT- B O( KS. 





very essential particulars greatly su- 





perior, to all other systems. Jt 48|th. New Franklin Arithmetics. Sheldon’s Vertical Writing. 
VV F R 7 | & \ | easy to teach, and easy to In Two Books. In Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teacher's 
Learn. ‘Teachers and others inter- This is an entirely new series, containing a large rrepigy on , 
This is the only series which treats vertical 


ested are invited to correspond with SREERE OF SAIGON. 


P F N MI A N S H | r the publishers. Sheldon’s Language Lessons. number of movement drills. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. In Two Books. Avery’s School Physics. 


writing systematically, and giving a large 








This series meets every objection urged against Combining Laboratory Work with Class- 
language books. room Exercises. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & GO.., Publishers, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. SHELDON & COMPANY, | A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. New York and Chicago. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line of VERTICAL PENS ? 


They have fine points, firm action, and are <a W ESTERBROOK & CO's ) You cannot fail to like them. 
exactly suited for Vertical Writing. aaa Write for samples of their three grades to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York 


TEACHERS 


Are invited to write to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for full information concerning the following 


new text-books, which are of exceptional interest :— 
Elements of Geometry. By Phillips and Fisher. $1.75|[ethods of Mind-Training. By Catharine Aiken. . . $1.00 
Shakespeare the Boy. By W. J. Rolfe.. . . . . .  1-25'Theory of Physics. By J.S. Ames. /n press. 
The Elementary Study of English. By W. J. Rolfe, 36 The Student’s Lyell. Edited by John W. Judd. . . . 2.25 
Practical Exercises in English. a” H. G. Buehler. . °° Modern Sok Mey, HEN. i 


. By A.S. Hill. 
The Principles of Rhetoric y ; Modern English-Greek Dictionary. By A.N. iseeades 2.50 


Dicti f Classical Literature pt Antiquities. é 
‘ Edited by H. T. Peck. Nearly ready. ‘Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. Revised. /x press. 


ho has not received a copy of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ latest Educational Catalogue may 
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Any teacher w 
have one on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE. 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 





TR«Or MARK REGISTERED 


CRYSTALS 


> Cereal. Endorsed 
t and irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 








New Diuretic, R 
by physicians in cas 
Organs,and Kidney 
palatable. Unsurpagse 
PAMPHLET JN 

Cartvalled in A 
Write to Farwe! 


MPLE FREE. 
Ask Dealers, or 
wn, N. Y.,US.A 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 





a VERTICULAR PEN sj 





These Pens have been oe 


© soserxcuotrs —\ 


"= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





Verticular and Vertigraph 


y careful study of required conditions. 


wae So ari GILLOTTS 


) 


> VERTIGRAPH PEN 





ecially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 





TRACE ; v 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT MASS ehANTERNS. PHO Sne BUYING: 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


“ Cocteache \STEREOPTICONS (4! BEST. 


Dy 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. Kc. 
AGENCIES: 189 La Selle St. Cricaco. tut 


30 Bromfield St. Bostom, Mass. 126 Erie CoBenk Bag. Surman 
‘39 South 10™ St. Prica. Pa. J31 Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 
32 Locust St. St Louis. Ma, 23% Mariette St. ArLanta. Ga. 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 





Promp 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, all grades. ° 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Descriptionand prices on application 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 








Ei ducational /nstitutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. 




















Seven Colleges and Schools. 
_ Address the a w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 








HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
as Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 


Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further tng oe apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principa). 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
Fot both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WeEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For _ fae address 
J. G. GREENOUGRH, Principal 



































FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with ag eee as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street, Roaton. 














Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
Epucatiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 

advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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The 


Remarkable 


(Record 


le Gducationat Journal, 


During the year 1895 the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION made a record of which 


it is justly 
It inches); 
trations ; 


proud. 


school holidays ; 


methods ; 
day ; 


cation; besides 


Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 


Throughout the country have for years past recognized the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
as an indispensable factor in their protession, and have been and are loyal and en- 


326 cuts, 
34 exercises for the ohservance of the birthdays of noted men, and ‘® 
devoted to the latest and best ey 


124 pedagogical articles written by the leading educators of the 4 


ae el 


355% columns of 


93 articles on Nature Studies 


<x 


It gave its readers 872 pages of printed matter (size 15 4x 


including photographs of noted educato 


matter 


thusiastic supporters of the paper. 


If you are not acquainted with the JOURNAL, you are cordially invited to send 


us a postal card asking for free sample copies. 


New subscribers will receive the balance of this year free and a full year’s sub- 
scription from January 1, 1897, for $2.50, provided mention is made of this offer. 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is edited by A. E. 
trial trip of 5 months for $1.00. 


at $2.50 a year; 


Address the publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., a 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


geomet Aer 


262 Wabash Ave., 


Winship, and published weekly 
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rs and illus- 


s; and 36 articles on the History of Edu- 
a vast amount of other material. 


Chicago. a 














Beginning Nov. 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, 


To CALIFORNIA via 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


Finest Train in the World. 


Boston to California in 44 Days, “=; 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 


between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED 


* Sunset Ro 


” 


making the time from 


Solid Vesti 
Super 


ute 9? “and 


* Sunset Limited.’’ 


buled Train. 
b Equipment. 


will leave New Orleans 


Jining Car Service. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, 
tralia, and Round the World. 

For circulars and information apply to 
tL. .&. CURRIER, N..E. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M 
Li Eis 


Arizona, 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


NUTTING, E.P.A., h 1 Battery I 


, . 349 Broadway, or 


*lace, New York. 


California, Japan and China, Aus- 





Nature and Human Nature Series. 
Ydited by A. E. Winsutp. 


see: = will be ready about the 10th of the month. It 


A New Bimonthly, 


The October 


RURAL 


be devoted entirely to contributions on 


SCHOOL 


By State Superintendents Mason S. STONE of Vermont, 


also, Dr. 


W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
T. B. STocKWELL of Rhode Is] 


FRED GowinG of New Hampshire ; 
C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINsHIP. 


Orders should be sent at once, as the edition 1 is limited. 


Single copies, Io cents. 


Special rate in quantities. 


Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
tt ee he ee en ee ee eS ee ee 
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AND 


Send for new Catal 


J. W. 
Hast 14th St, 


ogue, 


KINDERGARTEN ssi: | “Se 
SUPPLIES, NEW YORK. 








Ba When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST- 
ee ES STON MASS. 

















Teachers Co-operative Asso 
ciation, Suite 101 Audito 
4,000 positions filled. 


i | Teachers Wanted! 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHING 


BY MAIL. 


THe CORRESPONDENCE SystEM OF INSTRUC- 
TION A RECOGNIZED Factor IN 
. Mopern Epucation. 
Uncle Sam’s postal system is daily ac- 


credited with greater achivements. This 
great institution has accomplished more 
for civilization than will ever be known. 
Distance is annihilated, and the inhabi- 
tants of the land become as one great 
family. Friends are united, business re- 
lations extended, new industries created 
by its use. Oneof the many important en- 
terprises made possible by the ever-in- 
creasing facilities of the mail is the cor- 
respondence method of instruction, the 
rapid development of which attests to its 
value as a factor of education. 

Beginning with only one branch of in- 
struction, the correspondence school sys- 
tem has been adapted to one study after 
another, until to-day it embraces a wide 
range of subjects. These are suited to the 
needs of ambitious men who have been 
deprived of the benefits of a regular col- 
lege education, or who have lacked oppor- 
tunity to master all the details of their 
trade. To thousands of such young men, 
unable to give up work or leave home to 
study, yet anxious to fit themselves for 
more advanced positions, it has proved of 
inestimable value. Among the suwyects 
taught are steam engineering, mechanics, 
electricity, architecture, plumbing, heat- 
ing and ventilating, and all branches of 
mining and civil engineering. That these 
subjects can be taught thoroughly and 
quickly by mail is proved by the steadily 
increasing number who take the courses 
each year, as well as by the satisfactory re- 
sults shown in the promotion of students 
in their respective trades. 

One school stands pre-eminent, not only 
as having the largest contingent of stu- 
dents and instructors, and being best 
equipped and most successful, but as the 
pioneer of the correspondence system. 
This is the International correspondence 
school at Scranton, Pa. This splendidly- 
equipped institution was organized in 1891 
by the Colliery Engineer Company, a con- 
cern whose financial standing enabled it 
to secure the best instruction and manage- 
ment for every department. That success 
has abundantly crowned their efforts is 
evinced by the frequent enlargement of 
their quarters, additional buildings now 
being erected which will cost not less than 
$100,000, making this one of the foremos! 
institutions of our country. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Another Teachers’ 
lished in Boston. 


Agency has been estab- 
It is remarkable how these 
agencies have grown in public favor. Ten 
years ago they were regarded with suspicious 
dislike by committees, and a teacher who was 
connected with one would blush to admit it. 
At the present time few important positions are 
filled without their assistance, and practically 
all of the best teachers kee ‘p registered in one 
or more. The quality of their service has kept 
pace with their influence, and many of them 
deserve the confide nce that they enjoy. 

‘*The Teachers’ Exchange” starts with cer- 
tain advantages which ought to place it at once 
on a level with the best of the half-dozen 
agencies already existing in this city. The 
proprietor, Mr. T. W. White, has been widely 
known as the superintendent in Westboro, and 
later in Arlington. Employers and teachers 
will appreciate the advantage of free consul- 
tation with an experienced superintendent, 
whose chief business is to study the qualifica- 
tions required by positions and possessed by 

candidates. Mr. White is very advantage ously 
iocated with the J. L. Hammett Company on 
Washington street, a natural centre of school 
interests. The features of ‘* The 
Teachers’ Exchange” will be appreciated by 
members, who are saved many a dime on the 
cost of their educational books and papers, 
besides finding a market for the books they do 
not care to keep. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture, however, is the high grade of profes- 


special 


sional advice which the experience of the man- 
ager will enable him to give to both teachers 
and employers. 
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Weekly, $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . , " 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ée 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 " 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ‘ 
Both papers to one address, ° ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 i 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 





OUR HOME. 





BY RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS. 
Our lives are passed beneath a palace dome, 
Uppillared by the everlasting hills, 
Whose niches hold the fragments of a tome 
Whose scattered leaves we read beside the rills. 
No courtiers, flippant, flatter in our halls, 
Where ever breathes the breath of living truth, 
Where, written on the adamantine walls, 
Is shall and shall not for aspiring youth. 
Long may we live beneath the great blue dome, 
Reared by a hand that counts it no expense 
To sow His jewels broadcast in the air, 
To light the evening hours of this home, 
Unrivalled in its rare magnificence 
And richness far beyond mankind’s compare. 





DOWN TO SLEEP. 





November woods are bare and still, 
November days are clear and bright, 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods [ reverent creep, 
Watching all things ‘‘ lie down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight. 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 
Her ferns kneel down full in my sight, 
I hear their chorus of ‘‘ Good-night,” 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they ‘‘ lie down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still, 

November days are bright and good, 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill, 

Life’s night rests feet that long have stood. 

Some warm, soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep 
Where we can ‘‘ lay us down to sleep.” 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 





THEY SAY. 


WHAT 


ProressorR EArt Barnes, Leland Stanford Junior 
University: Governments used to say: The throne 
rests on the altar. ‘T'o-day they say: Stable govern- 
ment rests on the common school. 

CHAIRMAN Dantet R. Cameron, Chicago School 
Board ; Pupils graduate from these schools stimulated 
to nobler efforts in the avenues open to them, actuated 
by loftier views of the dignity of human life, and 
equipped with characteristics and bias in favor of 
the supremacy of justice and right. 

J. W. Newton, Stowe, Vt.: Teachers are workers; 
they cannot well be watchers. The superintendent 
has it asa part of his special duty to watch over 
teachers, that he may help, encourage, counsel, and 
criticise them in their work. Put a skilled superin- 
tendent in charge of a number of schools, and their 
efficiency will be doubled. 

Henry T. Bainey, Massachusetts State Super- 
visor of Drawing: The introduction of works of art 
into the schoolroom will familiarize the pupils with 
the best in art, will gradually form their taste for 
the best, will inspire them to make their own expres- 
sion of thought the best possible, will lead to a 
broader culture, to deeper thinking, to more complete 
living, if in that same room is‘a teacher who knows 
when to let the works speak for themselves, and 
when to interpret them truly to the children, 


TEACHERS MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS, 


AND 


PENSION LAWS. 


SANQUET OF THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ 
MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 

In answer to the repeated requests by members for 
such a meeting; to cultivate the social side of the 
teacher’s life; to renew and extend the pleasant ac- 
quaintances and strong friendships that ought to, and 
do, exist among the hundreds of teachers of the city 
of Boston; and, more than all else, to present to the 
public, and especially to teachers not members of the 
association, the honorable record of a conservative 
and thoroughly business-like management of a trust, 
that has accumulated as a permanent fund $77,455.75, 
and has expended in annuities since August 31, 1891, 
including November, 1896, to (66) sixty-six retired 
and disabled teachers a further sum of $50,889.08,— 
the trustees have unanimously voted to give a ban- 
quet at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, November 17, 
1896. 

The work of arranging for such a banquet, and 
carrying out the plans, has been delegated to the 
undersigned executive committee, representing the 
different school divisions of the city, and it is hoped 
they will be heartily supported by all the members 
of the association. 

Chipman hall has been engaged for a social hour 
and reception before the banquet. A caterer has 
been engaged under a special contract as to menu and 
efficiency of service. The temple where the banquet 
will be held is the most beautiful hall in Boston, and 
its acoustic properties are excellent. Good music 
will be furnished by Carter’s band and the Ladies’ 
Schubert quartette. 

Tickets, strictly limited in number, at $2 a plate, 
will be on sale by members of the executive com- 
mittee and their assistants in each school district to 
members and their friends fora limited time, and 
afterwards to others not members. A general at- 
tendance of members will add several hundred dollars 
to the treasury. 

The executive committee has determined that no 
other meeting in Boston during the winter shall be 
more valuable, socially and intellectually, to the 
members of the Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association. 

Chairman, Walter A. Robinson, Public Latin 
school; high and Latin schools, Miss Alla W. Fos- 
ter, Girls’ high school; first division, Herbert L. 
Morse, Lyman school; second division, Miss Char- 
lotte E. Seavey, Bunker hill school; third division, 
Miss Mary Heaton, Elio’ school; fourth division, 
Seth Sears, Prince school; fifth division, Myron T. 
Pritchard. Everett school; sixth division, Miss Anna 
M. Penniman, Shurtleff school; seventh division, 
Miss Helen F. Brigham, Hugh O’Brien school; eighth 
division, Miss Amy Hutchins, Bowditch school, Miss 
Charlotte Adams, Bennett school; ninth division, 
Miss L. Gertrude Howes, Harris school. 

Governor Wolcott could not be present, but ap- 
pointed ex-Governor Brackett to represent the state. 

United States Commissioner W. T. Harris could 
not come on account of being in St. Louis at the 
time. 

Augustus Hemenway was obliged to send his re- 
grets that he would be out of the state at the time. 
. A. E. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION, also sent word that the time conflicted with 
a previous engagement. 

President Eliot of Harvard regretted that he could 
not come, as he would then be in the West. 


Among those expected to be present are: Ex-Gov- 
ernor Brackett and wife, Mayor Quincy, Rev. Edward 
Kverett Hale, Superintendent Edwin P, Seaver and 
wife, Isaac F. Paul, president of the school commit- 
tee of Boston, and wife, Secretary Frank A. Hill of 
the state board of education and wife, Miss Amy 
Morris Homans, director of the Boston normal school 
of gymnastics, the advisory board of the association, 
Spencer W. Richardson of Richardson, Hill, & Co., 
Samuel B. Capen of Torrey, Bright, & Capen, and 
Stephen M. Crosby of the Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Company, Hon. Charles T. Gallagher, for many 
years president of the Boston board of education, and 
wife, Frank E. Dimick, attorney of the board, and 
wife, Dr. Emma L, Call, the physician of the board, 
Professor Ephraim Emerton of Harvard University 
and wife, Rev. Charles H. Ames and wife, Rev. F.W. 
Hamilton and wife, members of the Boston board of 
supervisors and of school committee, with their 
wives. 

Eight hundred tickets have been sold; these have 
all been taken by the members of these associations 
and their friends. 

It is probable that the second balcony will be 
opened in order to admit to the after-dinner speak- 


ing. 


The ofticers of the Latin school battalion will act 


as ushers in full uniform. 

Headmaster John O. Norris of the Charlestown 
high school will act as chairman of the reception 
committee. On this committee will be Headmaster 
Larkin Dunton of the normal school, and the follow- 
ing grammar school masters: Henry C. Hardon of 
the Shurtleff, James A. Paige of the Dwight, Leverett 
M. Chase of the Dudley, Edward Southworth of the 
Mather, William B. Atwood of the Frothingham, 
Alonzo Meserve of the Bowdoin, A. H. Kelly of the 
Lyman, Quincy E, Dickerman of the brimmer, Wal- 
ter A. Robinson, master in the Latin school, is chair- 
man of the executive committee, and will act as 
chairman of the evening. Granville B. Putnam, mas- 
ter of the Franklin grammar school, will make the 
chief address. 


TEACHERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY JONUN M. PIERCE, 


The beginnings of this institution lie farther back 
than any organization, beyond the reach of statistical 
inquiry. Members of the same vocation, while so 
often competitors for place and power, are at the 
same time most ready to sympathize with and aid 
each other. What begins as brotherly charity, where 
the material benefit is all on one side, and the spir- 
itual benefit all on the other, develops into a business 
organization, where the benefits are mutual. 

One of the least systematic and organized ways of 
civing aid is through associations formed*for other 
purposes. ‘T'eachers’ clubs and societies for general 
professional purposes sometimes apply a part of their 
funds to the aid of sick and needy teachers, and, in 
case of death, to bury them. Louisville, Ky., has no 
aid association. Two-thirds of the teachers belong to 
the Louisville Educational Association; the annual 
fee is $1; this furnishes a fund of $300 annually, with 
which assistance is given to such teachers as may be 


confined to their homes by serious illness, when they 
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have no other means and call for aid. This work is 
managed by a board of control, who report in a gen- 
eral way without giving names. The teachers of 
Louisville have discussed many plans for a better sys- 


tem, but have reached nothing definite. 


a fund out of which members who are incapacitated 
through illness receive a weekly benefit. 

The Teachers’ Aid Association of Chicago, which 
was organized after the great fire, aids those who 
through sickness or other causes become needy and 


TABLE I.— MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS FOR TEMPORARY AID ONLY. 


























There are doubtless other cities where work like 
this is done; these things are not always considered 
worthy of being reported. But in most of our large 
cities there is some more elaborate and systematic 
method of teachers’ aid. 

Table I. embraces the associations that pay sick 
and death benefits to members, without waiting for 
them to plead inability. The beneficiary receives 
aid as insurance for which he has paid. 

The tendency in this kind of association is to fur- 
nish a number of benefits, and to multiply the dues 
accordingly. The oldest of these, that of Baltimore, 
is a good illustration of this. Besides the sick benefit, 
a stipend is paid to the family or heirs; if there is no 
one to claim this, it is to be applied in paying the fu- 








neral expenses. 


To raise this amount, a special as- 






























































| Incorpo- Dues. Benefit. 
Name. rated. Initiation. | Annual. Special. Sickness. Death. Members 
— —|— 

Beneficial Association of the |Jan’y 19, $1.00. $3.00. (a) $1.10. | $1.00, 20 dys. | Stipend (0) of 
Teachers of the Public 1878. | .75, 20 dys. | $1 from each 
Schools of Baltimore City. | .50, 40 dys.| member to 

| family or heirs, 
| or for fun, exp. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid Associa- |Feb’y 6, $2.00. $2.00. | $1.00. $5 per week, | Fun. exp., (0) 
tion of St. Louts. 1878 not more than | $50 or $75; 

| $100 in one yr.| rest to family. | 
| —— 

The German Teachers’ Relief 1879 $1.00 up- | 4 perct. sal- | 1 perct. salary | $100 funeral 
Association of Cinctnnatt, wards. (d) | ary upto $5 up to $10 per | expenses, or 
Ohio. (c) per week. week. to heirs. 

Cleveland ‘Teachers’ Mutual 1879. Not more $7 per week | Fun. exp. may 577 
Assistance Association. than 10 cts. | for not more | be paid if mem- 

per wk. dur- | than 12 weeks | ber die by acci- 
ing school | in one yr. (e) | dent or after 
year. | brief illness. 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid(k) As- | 1888. $1.00. $2.00. | @5 per week 275 
sociation of Detroit. | up to $100 in 

| one year. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Relief 1891. $2.00. | $1 per day, up (f) 
Society. | to $30 in lyr. 

Women Teachers’ Mutual 1892. $2.00. $1.00. $1.00. (9g) (g) 240 
Benefit Association of | 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 

The Teachers’ Interstate Mu- 
tual Benefit Association. (h) | 

Teachers’ Mutual Aid (7) So- 
ciety of San Francisco. | 

The ‘Taylor Memorial Aid As- 1890. $1.00. $5 per week | 
sociation. [ St. Paul, Minn. } after lst wk.of 

sickness, dur- 
ing 6 wks. (7) 





























(a) When the amount in the treasury falls below $500, an extra 
assessment of $1 is levied on each member. 

(b) Paid by special fee on death of a member. 

(c) Any teacher in the public schools of Cincinnati may be a mem- 
ber, but business meetings must be carried on in German, 

(d) To age of twenty-five years, $1; for each additional year, $1; 
none admitted above fifty. 

(e) In 1895-6. forty-five persons received sick benefits amounting 
to $1,871.10; since its organization, $15,328,00 have been disbursed. 

(f) Comparatively few teachers have shown much interest in this 
association; the tendency is for those only who are in uncertain 





health to join. 


(g) The object of this association is the payment of Life Insurance 
and Total Disability claims. The special assessment of $1 is made on 
each member upon the death of any member or the allowance of a 
total disability claim. This claim is satisfied by one payment and ter- 
minates the membership of the beneficiary. 

(h) Home office at Swarthmore, Pa.; a council, or branch, has been 
formed at Alleghany; $2,500 has been paid out to teachers. 

(i) Has in bank about $10,000. 

(j) During past year, benefits paid to twenty-one teachers in sums 
from $5 to $60 to the amount of $36. 

(k) Since its organization $3,000 have been paid out. 
of last fiscal year, $712.59. 


Balance at end 





While such a method is commendable from a chari- 
table point of view, it puts the giving of aid on such a 
basis, that it must often defeat its purpose. Many 


without the means of support; whenever necessary, 
the teachers have voluntarily contributed a certain 
fractional percentage of their salaries for one month 


sessment of $1.10, besides the initiation and annual 
dues, is made upon each member, the ten cents to 
cover expense of notification. When the amount in 
the treasury falls below $500, an extra assessment of 
$1 is levied on each member. 

These associations for sick and death benefits do 
not usually accumulate large funds, since they pay 
out frequently in small sums. They generally aim to 
pay about $1 per day to teachers who are sick long 
enough to lose their salary. Managed as they are, 
these associations could not afford to have a large, 
continuous list of beneficiaries, and so the time during 
which sick benefits will be paid, or the amount of 
benefit, is limited. 

The idea of retiring teachers on an annuity is a 
later thought. It arises only where the profession is 
more fixed. In some cities, both kinds of association 
exist side by side. But where an association for tem- 
porary aid only already exists, it is more common for 
the teachers in such city to apply to the state legisla- 
ture to have a retirement fund established by law. 
Experience with a voluntary association is likely to 
lead to the demand for something more uniform and 
universal, 

Of Table II. the Boston Association was incited by 
the example of New York, and was in general 
modeled after this. The Teachers’ Annuity Guild 
of Massachusetts was in turn copied in essentials from 
the Boston plan. The guild is in some features an 
improvement over the other associations, having their 


experience to begin with. The guild is composed of 


TABLE II.— MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS FOR ANNUITY OR RETIREMENT FUND ONLY. 





















































Name. wm Dues. Annuity. | Minimum Service. | Annuitants.| Members. Funds. | Bazaar. 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit As- | porated. Initiation. | Annual. Mininum. Maximum) With Disa-|Without Dis- 93. 2,076. | Annuity. Permanent. | 
sociation of the city of New an bility. ability. — 
York. 1885. | 1% of | —— $22,232.97. $134,099.75. 
| salary. 5 years. 35 years. | 
The Bostdén Teachers’ Mutual 1889. $3. l1% of salary |60% of salary.| $600. | 2 years. 35 years. | 49. 938. | $16,411.60. a i $76,207.35. $56,000. 
Benefit Association. / up to $20. | 
The Teachers’ Annuity Guild 1893. | 1% of salary |The annuity 60% of | 3 years. 85 years. | | 1,280. $4,000. a $42,500. | 
[ Massachusetts]. up to $20. |fund is divid-|salary up | | | 
ed among the| to $600. 
annuitants. | | 
a — — _ ———__—_______-|-- ; | ——_— — ] —- — —— ] —_——__—__- a 
The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 1896. $5. 14% of salary |607% of salary.) $600. | 45 years 40, males; (a) | 691. (db) $19,497.07. 
Association of the city of up to $18. | 35, females.| | 
Baltimore. on ee | 




















(a) 
teachers would suffer the most extreme need rather 
than call for assistance under such circumstances. 

The Teachers’ Club of Jersey City, N. J., maintains 


About $4,000 will be divided among the annuitants the first year. 


(b) No annuities paid until after lapse of five years. 


to this relief fund. 


time $1,000 has been paid out to teachers in need. 


li is four years since any contri- 
bution has been made to this fund, and during that 





teachers in cities and towns near Boston. Cambridge, 
Haverhill, Lowell, and Somerville are the cities hav- 
ing the largest numbers of members. 


TABLE III.— MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS FOR BOTH TEMPORARY AID AND ANNUITY, 




































































* | Incorpo- | Dues. pai Annuity. i Temporary | Minimum Service. Jann | sia | Funds. Sennur 
svame. rated. Initiation. { Annual. Min. Max, id. With Without 5, | “emoers. | annuity. | ‘manent. _ sarily 
| 2 | | | . Aid disability.| disability. tants. | | Annuity. | Permanent. or Fair. 
| -—_—-— enemas | SD — -—_—_ - os 
The Teachers’ Annuity and | 1890. $5.00. $10.00. | $500 (now (a) 5 years. 40, males. 13. | 300. | $1,812.96. $38,958.91. 
Aid Association of Hamal- | | $250) and 35, females. 
ton Co., O. [including | $50 towards 
Cincinnati}. (a) | funeral exp. | 
. — “ " “s ; See a ; a =| ee — | a a 
The Teachers’ Annuity (a) | 1890. $5.00. 2% of salary 60% of | $600, and |, (a)* 3 years. 40, males. 26. 886. 1%13,.622.83,, $113, 608.15.) $63,897.92. 
and Aid Association of | up to $40. | salary. | $100 toward 35, females. | sisi 
the city of Philadelphia. | | funeralexp. - 
dncediode ; | - | —_—___—_—___—|- SE aS | Cannes 5 | Gees —— -| awe. oo , —_ 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Aid | $1 to $10 | fof 1% of | $5.00per| 4 salary $5 or $6 4. | 700. | 91,087.18. $49,432.82. | $30,193.35. 
Association. according to | salary. week. | (now $8per! per week. ll ili 
salary. | week). 
m4 bike ae ah | “ila. a Lee Gk ca | . i : egy Kaan + ee 
Teachers’ Annuity and Aid | 1894. | Class A, $3. 13% of sal- | $ of sal- $600. (6) $1 _per | 5 years. 35 years. i. 353 (b) $36,000.00. | $23,500.00. 
Association of the District | ary. | ary. day if sick 5 b 9 , 
: phe na 4: : (about 4 of | $2,500.00. 
of Columbia [including Class B, $1. | consecutive teachers 
Washington}. $5.00. | | days, up to who are 
er | $50 in 1 yr. eligible). 
(a) Annuity may be ontoyes temporarily during prolonged sickness. (b) Besides the Permanent Fund and the Annuity Fund, there is a Temporary Disabilit 


may become annuitants, Class 


Fund. Members are in two classes: Class A 


receive aid for temporary disability only, Teachers may belong to both or to either one alone of these classes, but cannot receive bene ts from both classes at one and the same time. 
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When an association is organized, it is found ad- 
visable for a few well-known and reliable persons to 
associate themselves, make their plan, and then invite 
members on that basis. In this way, the Boston asso- 
ciation and the annuity guild were formed. In 
Providence the matter was discussed in town-meeting 
style, and so many were the wants to be satisfied that 
several years were lost in coming to any agreement. 


TABLE IV.— PENSION OR RETIREMENT FU 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY GRANVILLE B, PUTNAM, PRESIDENT. 


Some years since the Journal of Education pub- 
lished an account of the formation of this association 
and presented a sketch of its aims and methods. 

We are now able to state the results secured by 


ND AUTHORIZED BY STATE LEGISLATURE. 








| Dues re- 


Annuity. 


Minimum Service. | 





























States. Applies to Approved|served | Annut- Membersha, 
; , ? eth ae A Membersh 
PP sch offic te Min. Max. With Without tants | Buntewes eg ms ? 
De ’ jsch .officia disability. disability. | wis | ee 
aaa Wincott ee Saal ererewren — |__| ———_——_, —_——_—_— 
Missouri. Cities of 300,000 | Mch. 18, | 1% of | } salary. | 8800.00. 30 years, No. 
inhabitants or 1895. | salary. males | 
more,—now only 25 years 
_ St. Loni = | females. | 
California. | Entire state. Mch. 26, | $540.00. | $600.00. | 20 years. | No. 
1895. | | 
is a | " | 
- : . c : e . = ™ | } - 
New York. Brooklyn. | May 13, | 1% of | } salary. |81,200.00. (4) | Only upon 
Ti ‘ “s 
1895. | salary. | 30 years. | future ap- 
- 5 ee | pointees. 
Michigan. Detroit. May 22, 4 salary. (a) 25 years. Yes. 
1895. $400.00. 
Illinois. Cities of 100,000) May 31,| 1% of | 4 salary. | 3600.00. 25 years, 22 Yes. 
or more, now 1895. salary. males. 20 vs 
only Chicago. | yrs., fem. 
’ . . y 1 wy oe “ 3 
New York. | New York City. June 4, | 4 salary. |$1,000.00.| 35 years, | Only upon 
1895. males. future ap- 
30 years, pointees. 
- females. 
New Jersey. Entire state. | Mch. 11,; 1% of | $250.00. | 8600.00. | 20 years. | No. 
| 1896. salary. 
Ohio. City districtsof | 1896. | 1% of | } salary. | $600.00. | 20years. 35 years, 7 Yes. 
the lst grade of | salary. males. 30 


first class, now 
only Cincinnati, | 


Buffalo. 1896. 1% ‘| 4 salary. 
| of salary. | 
. | 


New York. 


$600.00. 30 years, 
males. 25 


| 
yrs., fem. | 
yrs., fem. 














(a Reduced to $300 on the accession of a considerable number of annuitants in October, 1896. (Lb) Males must be 60, females 55 
years old. (*) Rhode Island witha pension applying to Providence will no doubt soon be added to this list; as the result of a 
petition by the teachers, the schoo) committee of Providence on October 30, 1896, authorized the appointment of a committee to 
go to the legislature to secure the passage of a bill providing for the establishment of a retiring rund. The bill allows retire- 
ment on half-salary after thirty years’ service, 1 per cent of salaries to be devoted to this fund. Membership is to be optional 


with present teachers, but obligatory upon future appointees. 

The chief diversity of object is between temporary 
aid or sick benefits, and permanent aid or annuity. 
The difference is a relative one, for a spell of sickness 
may be prolonged into permanent incapacity. Most 
of the associations in Table LI. might be put into Table 
III., since they permit one who has been retired on 
account of disability to be taken off the list of annui- 
tants when restored to health, and to become an an- 
nuitant again if again incapacitated. The annuity 
system could be worked to cover sick benefits, but in 
most cases this is not the intention of its promoters. 
In Cincinnati and Philadelphia the annuity may be 
enjoyed temporarily during prolonged — sickness. 
New York, Boston, and Baltimore have not been put 
into this table, not because their organization is es- 
sentially different from that of Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia, but rather on account of a difference in the 
-pirit of working. ‘Those in Table LI. do not appear 
to favor the use of annuities to include sick benefits. 

The Brooklyn association pays in cases of sickness 
at the discretion of the board of trustees. 

The association of the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding Washington, has a unique way of giving both 
temporary and permanent aid. There are two classes 
of members, Class A and Class B. The funds are 
kept in three separate accounts; the permanent and 
the annuity fund are administered for the benefit of 
Class A exclusively; the temporary disability fund for 
Class B exclusively. Teachers may thus enjoy either 
the temporary or the permanent benefits, or both, in 
the one organization. 

These associations, included in Tables I., L., and 
III. are. from their nature, necessarily voluntary. 
Thev thus lack an element of strength and stability, 
which some of the organizations authorized by law 
possess. ‘Table IV. shows the extent to which the 
state pension fund has been established. In St. 
Louis, California, and New Jersey membership is not 
compulsory; in Detroit, Chicago, and Cincinnati ut 1s 
compulsory; in Brooklyn and New York City, 
compulsory only on teachers appointed in the future. 
One of the chief advantages of an association estab- 
lished by law is lost when membership is not binding 
‘pon all teachers. Whether the Tlinois or the New 
York plan is better must depend on the stand taken 
hy the teachers: the latter is practicable, where oppo- 
ition would defeat the former. 


these to January 1, 1896. We do this with pleasure, 
for success has attended the association from its in- 
ception, and its record is such as to gratify those to 
whose management its affairs have been intrusted. 

But first let us give a brief outline of its history: 
It was organized April 27, 1889, and its charter mem- 
bers were Thomas H. Barnes, James F, Blackinton, 
Orlando W. Dimick, Edwin T. Horne, Augustus H. 
Kelley, Walter S. Parker, Granville B. Putnam, Julia 
I. Baker, Mary F. 
Harriet Kk. Caryl, Margaret Holmes, Hannah L. Man- 
son, and Helen C. Mills. 

James F. Blackinton was chosen its first presi- 
dent. Upon his death, in January, 1891, Granville 
B. Putnam was elected president, and he has held the 


Bigelow, P. Catherine Bradford, 


office to the present time. The complete list of 
officers for 1896 is as follows: President, Granville B. 
Putnam; vice-presidents, Harriet I. Caryl, Charles W. 
Hill; recording secretary, Julia T. Baker; financial 
secretary, Edwin T. Horne; treasurer, Orlando W. 
Dimick; directors, Mary D. Day, Henry F. Sears, 
Ellen C. Sawtelle, Mary I. Bigelow, P. Catherine 
Bradford, Thomas H. Barnes, Emily I. Carpenter, 
Charlotte Adams, Henry B. Miner, Walter A. Robin- 


son. 


The object of the association is to secure annuities 
to teachers who, having rendered thirty-five years of 
service, desire to retire from the school-room, and 
also to younger teachers who, by physical or mental 
infirmity, have become incapacited for further service. 
Our membership is large, and it is to be presumed that 
most of those who constitute it have been actuated 
hy two motives; viz., a wise forethought in guarding 
against their own possible necessities, and a generous 
impulse to help associates who may be in need. 

Among the many benefits derived from our organ- 
ization, by no means the least is the fraternal spirit 
which has been engendered. Not only has acquain- 
tance been largely increased, but mutual regard and 
respect, also, have been the happy results of our com- 
mon interests. Friends of the public schools have 
hecome more interested in the teachers of the city, 
through a knowledge of our plans and purposes, and 
many, strangers hitherto, have exhibited a most gen 


erous appreciation of our endeavors. 


This was especially manifested at the time of our 
great bazaar, held during the week beginning Decem- 
ber 5, 1892, of which a Boston daily paper said: “An 
immense success. Fully 5,000 were present at the 
opening. What an audience of wealth and literary 
prestige, and how artistic the surroundings! This 
bazaar is like no other. A master’s mind must have 
conceived it, and artists’ hands have executed it.” 

Certainly no organization ever secured a more in- 
Huential indorsement. The net proceeds of the 
bazaar amounted to $56,000, and of this sum, about 
$14,000 was in cash donations. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of precious memory, gave 
$500, in addition to $1,500 previously donated. 
There was also another gift of $500 and one of $1,000, 
but the largest benefaction was $5,000, presented by 
a lady whose name was and is to us unknown. 

Our present condition is best indicated by the an- 
nual report of our treasurer, from which it appears 


») 


that our membership is 933. The number of annui- 
tants is forty-nine, of whom about one-third are re- 
tired for “disability.” To all annuitants has been 
paid forty per cent. of the salary received at the time 
of resignation, provided the salary was not more than 
$1,000 per annum. Four hundred dollars was the 
limit of annuity. 

Our funds amount to about $80,000, and nearly all 
is now invested in first mortgage notes, secured by real 
estate in Boston or immediate vicinity. The rate of 
Interest ranges from five to six per cent. 

Since our organization we have not lost a dollar of 
our money, principal or interest. ‘Too much praise 
cannot be given to our treasurer, Mr. Dimick, our 
financial secretary, Mr. Horne, or the chairman of our 
finance committee, Mr. Barnes, the three gentlemen 
who have had most to do with our finances. Super- 
intendent Seaver, in his admirable report for 1895, 
savs: “I feel well satisfied that the Benefit Association 
merits unqualified commendation and that all 
teachers eligible to membership would do well to join 
it. It is to be hoped that friends of the public 
schools will be disposed to increase, as far as possible, 
its means for good, since with increasing years there 
must be augmented demands upon its treasury.” 

The words of our superintendent are merited. ‘To 
the city as. well as the teacher the association is a 
benefit. 

But for our assistance some of our annuitants 
would still be at their posts, although unable to do 
satisfactory work, because of the infirmities of age or 
broken health. 
in their places, and the public service has been 


Younger and stronger teachers are 
strengthened by the change. Better work, too, is 
done by many of our members since, because of this 
association. They have thrown off the burden of 
anxiety, which must weigh upon one who looks with 
dread upon a future for which it has been found im- 
possible to make suitable provision. 

It is impossible to estimate the good which has been 
accomplished already, and the thought of blessings 
to be dispensed in years to come is ample compensa- 
tion for the labor expended in establishing it. We 
cannot do all we would from lack of funds, but we 
hope for increased income from a generous public; 
that the old friends will stand fast, and that new ones 
will be raised up in our behalf. 





WASHINGTON TEACHERS ANNUITY AND 
AID ASSOCIATION. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT W. B. POWELL. 


| desire to call your attention to an important 
movement among our teachers during the last year 
with which you are not officially connected, but in 
which I believe you will be much interested and for 
whose welfare I ask your personal and official recog- 
nition and encouragement. 

There was organized during the vear what is known 
ic the Teachers’ Annuitv and Aid Association of the 
District of Columbia. It is proposed by this associa 
tion to accumulate a permanent fund, from initiation 
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fees, annual dues, bazaars, entertainments of various 
kinds, gifts, and legacies, of $50,000 as a minimum 
endowment, whose income, together with the current 
dues of members, or until the permanent fund shall 
have reached the sum of $75,000 a percentage only of 
such annual dues, shall be used as enumerated below. 

(a) ‘l'o pay an annuity of three-fifths of his annual 
salary to any member who may become permanently 
disabled for work after having been a member of the 
association for five vears. 


(b) In the case of death, to pay one year’s annuity 
to the member’s beneficiary. 
(c) ‘To pay a similar annuity during life to any 


member who shall have taught thirty-five years, no 
annuity to exceed $600. 

It will be seen from this statement that the benefits 
of this association are not for veteran teachers alone, 
but that benefits (a) and (b) are to be shared by all, re- 
gardless of length of service. 

The association was organized with much eare, 
great deliberation, and after wide and intelligent in- 
vestigation. Benefit was taken of the experience of 
corresponding societies in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Cincinnati, in each of which cities such 
an association has been formed within a few years. 
The effort to form the association was successful trom 
the beginning, though its consummation was a werk 
of much time and frequent general consultation 
among the supervisors and principals of schools. 

During the year numerous entertainments of vari- 
ous kinds were given throughout the ety, which were 
liberally patronized by our citizens, who have on 
every occasion offered shown a disposition to encour- 
age the the 
efforts. It was soon seen that 


the desired minimum fund was possible and practi- 


schools and aid teachers in all their 


the accumulation of 
cable. Steps were accordingly taken to perfect the 
organization, to incorporate it, and to associate with 
it financial advisers from among successful, reliable, 
and influential business men of the city. Messrs. 
John Joy Edson, James KE. Fitch, and J. W. Whelp- 
ley were chosen to act as advisers. These gentlemen 
not only consented to act as advisers, but also as 
agents, without compensation, to secure permanent 
and profitable investment of accumulated funds. 
This last movement was made to give all concerned 
the the 


society would be insured by securing the aid in its 


assurance that the financial reliability of 


fiscal management of persons whose financial and 
business standing entitle them to confidence. 

At the end of the year the sum of $6,000 had been 
placed on first real estate security at 6 per cent. inter- 
est. ‘The income from dues is increasing this fund 
at an encouraging rate, and it is believed that it will 
also be increased substantially by the efforts of the 
members of the association and of other teachers in 
the city the ensuing vear. It is to be hoped that 
philanthropic persons may see reason for aiding this 
that the 


Washington will feel a pride and a duty in subserving 


association by donations, and citizens of 
the interests of the association, and its permanent 
fund, until it shall reach a size whose income may be 
sufficient to afford a respectable livelihood to teachers 
who have broken down or have been worn out in the 
ry 

he 


teachers alone, judging from their success last year, 


service of educating the children of the city. 


will be able by a few vears’ effort to establish such a 
fund, but as in the meantime a few worthy persons 
may sufler great hardship, it is hoped that by the 
efforts of the citizens of the city such minimum fund 
relief furnished to 


may be sooner accumulated and 


these deserving persons. ‘The societies of like nature 
to this of ours organized in other cities have received 
the cordial sanction of home boards of edueation, and 
the substantial aid of individual citizens, generous aid 
and patronage in the eonduct of bazaars, fairs, and 
other entertainments. In some cities an amount as 
high as $25,000 has been realized by a single fair, con 
ducted and managed chiefly by interested citizens. 

It is altogether probable that an Opportunity will 


he civen the people of Washington to contribute to 


and patronize such an effort inaugurated by the mem- 
bers of this association in the not distant future. It 
is for your personal and official encouragement in 
reasonable and sensible movements and efforts for the 
accumulation of the minimum fund that I respect- 
fully ask. 

‘There is no profession, no calling that demands 
more of life’s vital forces for its successful prosecution 
than that of teaching school. Although the number 
of days’ teaching per year seems small, and the num- 
ber of hours per day limited as compared with the 
davs and hours employed in other callings, it yet re- 
mains true that in no other calling do men and women 
break down sooner or by fewer years of employment 
ihan in that of teaching. The mental strain is great 
from the nature of the work, but the physical exhaus- 
tion is increased many fold by the nervous tension 
that 
amounting almost to fear, that every true teacher has 


occasioned by feeling of great 
The better the teacher, the more 
the the 


greater does this feeling of responsibility become and 


in a large degree. 


intelligent and enlightened community, 
the sooner does the teacher wear out. 

In consideration of this feeling of responsibility 
and of the fact that to discharge such responsibility 
requires constant self-improvement by means of 
study, travel, and contact with mind that is modern or 
Is producing the latest and best thoughts of the time, 
the teacher must necessarily use much of his salary. 
The teacher who, on the small salary given in this or 
any other city of America (the supervising corps and 
directors may be excepted from this list), and who 


lives respectably, and every parent who sends to 
school demands that the teacher of his child shall live 
respectably, saves a competence in a few years’ work 
sufficient for his support for a like number of years of 
ill health after wearing out, does so at the expense of 
the children’s best welfare. A man may keep books 
or sell goods who has learned how to do so without 
prosecuting his studies further than to keep himself 
informed on processes of minor details in such work 
without deteriorating, but the teacher who, having 
learned to teach (save the mark), is satisfied to rest on 
such requirement and fails to keep abreast of the 
the 


modern, must permeate every system of 


thought of world, which thought, however 
education, 
not only will not advance in his profession, but will 
deteriorate in rapid ratio and will prosecute his work 
at the expense of the children whom he teaches. 
Such a teacher may teach a lifetime without break- 
ing down, but the persons whom he teaches will 
suffer because of his ignorance. 

This view of the matter is made more apparent by 
calling your attention to the fact that the majority of 
schools are persons who have 


Most of 


them who get positions have only that amount of 


teachers in our city 


not been broadly and liberally educated. 
education that enables them to do the work of the 
respective grades in which they find places, but are 
without that broad knowledge which sees the relation 
of all parts of every study to the whole of that study, 
as well as to the whole system of education, and es- 
pecially are without that broad professional training 
that enables them to know and appreciate the related 
and complementary value of every part of each study 
in its effeet upon the growth and true welfare of the 
child. 


of all thought and effort toward which must be made 


Modern teaching sees the child as the object 


to concentrate light, warmth, and nourishment, and 
all other influences of growth and good from each of 
all the studies named in the curriculum, as well as of 
every process of school work, and directs from each 
that degree of light, warmth, and nourishment. and 
other means of growth that is exactly snited to the 
The at 


quisition by the pupil of parts or wholes of these same 


conditions of every child that is taught. 
sources of nourishment and growth (studies pursued) 
is an inconsiderable purpose or thought of the teacher 
His the 


focal point of these nourishing and power-giving in 


when teaching. mind is ever directed to 


fluenees and his effort directed to their proper ad 


responsibility, . 


justment, and his care is ever restricted to the growth 
and strength of power and self-reliance of the child. 

That many teachers in practice realize perfection 
or even marked success in this the most modern philo- 
sophical and approved training is not assumed, but it 
is believed that teachers in vast numbers have become 
aware of the better purpose of education and are striv- 
ing to fit themselves for its accomplishment. But 
this required work and this intelligent, successful 
effort for improvement in modern thought and in 
knowledge of modern achievement demand the ex- 
penditure of money and much of it, so that, as said 
before, the teacher who draws but a small salary and 
vet keeps himself abreast of the thought of the day 
will be able to save but little of it and must, there- 
fore, when ill-health or old age drives him from th 
field, depart thence well-nigh penniless. It may be 
said that when such person leaves the profession “he 
might have had a competency if he had used business 
judgment in the use of his salary.” If such person 
had used business judgment in the use of his small 
salary and given it that attention necessary to a suc- 
cessful issue, he would have concentrated his energies 
largely upon making money and not upon the conser- 
vation and advancement of the best interests of the 
children whom he taught. 

By one course of action a teacher leaves his pro- 
fession rich in the knowledge that he has done good 
work for the children who were placed under his 
tuition, the fruitage of which may be seen in the 
lives of hundreds, it may be thousands, of men and 
women who are always ready to accord him words of 
thankfulness and approbation, but poor in purse or 
maybe destitute of the necessary comforts that make 
age and debility passably endurable. By the other 
course, in which it is admitted he may be successful, 
he may not have to leave his profession so early, and 
when he does leave it may do so having money suffi- 
cient in amount to sustain him in old age in comfort 
and possibly luxury, but he will not be rich in knowl- 
edge of the best possible good having been done to 
the children whom he has taught, and instead of hav- 
ing accorded to him words of thankfulness and ap- 
probation by hundreds or thousands of men and 
women, if he and his schools are mentioned at all, 
after realization of what opportunities were lost, it 
will be by the expression “It might have been,” the 
saddest of words. 

‘There is another very practical view of the subject. 
It happens in every system of schools that persons 
engaged in the work have outlived their usefulness. 
In many instances such persons have devoted long 
lives to teaching and have so endeared themselves to 
the people of the community and to the school man- 
agement that although the feelings and thought of 
those in authority are that the interests of the chil- 
dren demand a change, it is difficult, very delicate, 
and sometimes almost impossible to make a change, 
because it is known that such persons, and it may be 
others in their families, are wholly dependent on the 
salaries received. The number of such persons are 
small. Only a very few, less than a half dozen, ar 
ever found at one time in a system of schools of con 
Now, if the authorities could know 
that such persons might be retired on half or two 


siderable size. 


thirds of the pay earned by them, they would feel jus 
tified in making the change and would be willing to 
make it whenever in the judgment of the supervising 
corps such change would be advisable for. the inter 
ests of the children. The number of such persons on 
i beneficiary roll at any one time would never be 
greater than a dozen, or twenty, probably, in a system 
The inter 
est on $100,000, together with the dues of the society. 


of schools as large as that of Washington. 


which eould be wholly given to beneficiary purposes 
after the accumulation of a permanent fund of $100, 
O00, would sustain this number of beneficiaries in 
comfortable living for life. 

The encouragement of this movement may be con 
sistently given for the reason that the schools will be 


improved thereby. 


The humanitarian point of view 
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in considering the teacher is one that appeals more 
strongly to the common public, but if the interests of 
the fifty children attending each school were consid- 
ered in their true light, the humanitarian side would 
be as great from this pojnt of view as from the 
tther.—Report of 1895. 


CHICAGO'S PENSION LAW. 


BY META WELLERS, CHICAGO. 


About two years ago a circular was addressed to 
the principals of the schools setting forth the necessity 
for a pension law, and calling upon all teachers to 
meet for consultation. The cireular was signed by 
Mrs. A. C. DeLuce, who may be styled “the mother of 
the pension law.” While many thoughtful teachers 
recognized the necessity of establishing a retirement 
fund, there was a vast amount of apathy manifested. 
Young teachers were not zealous, because they could 
not conceive how a teacher, after having taught 
twenty vears, could be alive, or, if alive, be without 
means. 

The Teac hers’ Club discussed the subject on vari- 
ous occasions, urging the passage of a pension bill. 

Just at a period when the most sanguine felt de- 
spondent as to the result, Charles Thornton, a mem- 
ber of the Chicago board of education, a prominent 
lawyer, thoroughly in sympathy with the teachers, 
took it upon himself to push the passage of the bill 
through the legislature, providing for a retirement 
fund. Circulars were sent out calling upon two dele- 
gates from every school to report upon the feelings of 
the teachers in the schools which they represented. 
When the meeting was called no bill had been drawn 
up, because it was thought advisable to learn the 
sentiment of the representatives. 

Nearly all of the sehools sent delegates who were 
enthusiastic upon the subject. A few schools which 
were not represented informed the committee later 
that 


Still another report came in to the effect that teachers 


their principals had not circulated the notice. 


under certain principals were dissuaded from having 
anything whatever to do with the movement, because 
the principal was not in favor of pensioning teachers. 

rom the delegates of all the schools a committee 
a bill. 


Mr. Thornton provided that the board of education 


was chosen to draw up \ bill drawn up by 
should have the power to retire any teacher who after 
having taught twenty years should be found unfit for 
further service on account of physical or mental in- 
firmities. This was vigorously opposed by the com- 
mittee, and dubbed the “imbecile clause.” It was 
accordingly changed to “Said board of education shall 
have power, by a majority vote of all its members, to 
retire any female teacher or other female school em- 
‘loyee who shall have taught in public schools or 
rendered service therein for a period aggregating 
iwenty years; and any male teacher or male school 
employee who sha!! have taught or rendered service for 
a period aggregating twenty-five years, and such 
teacher or school employee also shall have the right 
after said term of service to retire and become a bene- 
liciary under this act: Provided, however, that three- 
lifths of said term of service shal] have been rendered 
by said beneficiary within the limits of the munici- 
pality where said board of education has jurisdiction.” 

After various attempts during the school terms of 
‘94 and 795, 
committee of forty representing all grades of teachers. 


the bill was taken to Springfield by a 


On March 18. 1895, the bill was read by the chairman 


edueation, Mr. Eakins, after 


of the committee on 


which it was known as the Eakins bill. Nobody was 
and deference than 


\liss Mlizabet h 


ever treated with more courtesy 


were these teachers at the capital. 

Root pleaded so earnestly for the bill that it was 
inanimously approved by the committee of the house. 

The committee returned to Chicago quite confident of 
Itimate sueeess, as the governoal had promised to 
m the bill. after a few recommendations, principally 
1 regard to the maximum annul which read 


$1,000 and was made to read $600 


Meanwhile the enemy was busy. It was claimed 
that deduction of salary from such as were not in 
Some of the 
principals who had been in favor of the bill when it 
Members of the 


committee received letters from several principals 


favor of the scheme would be illegal. 
read $1,000 now became lukewarm. 


claiming that there was no unanimous desire for a 
pension bill. When a part of the committee went 
down again to the capital earnest labor was necessary 
to correct erroneous impressions. 

Teachers proved during this campaign that the 
perseverance and self-control acquired in the school- 
room enabled them to cope with difficulties in the 


Mr, 


and co-worker throughout. 


political arena. Thornton was counsel, friend, 
Victory at last crowned the efforts of a few hard 


May 351, 


Before putting the law in force, it was thoueht ad- 


workers, and the bill became a lav 1895, 


visable to canvass the field again and ascertain the 
true sentiment of the teachers. Circulars calling for 
their signatures were again sent out. Schools which 
returned no reports were visited Hy members of the 
committee. In several schools, the principal would 


permit the visitors to see or talk with teachers. 


hot 
One principal said she had taught over twenty years, 
and did not like to have her teachers compelled to 
pay her a pension. 

With a list of perhaps 3,800 names out of 4,000, a 
convention was called to vote for two representatives 
to serve on the pension board, with the board of edu- 
Mrs. Ella 


assistant superintendent of schools, re- 


cation and the superintendent of schools. 
I’. Young, 
ceived an overwhelming Thomas J. 


Waters, chief of 


teachers and employees under him, also Was elected. 


majority. 


engimeers, popular alike with the 


ANNUITY 


TEACHERS GUILD. 

The 
teachers in the cities and towns surrounding Boston 
South- 


Prescott 


idea of 


originat.d with Superintendent Gordon A. 
then the 
At his invitation representatives from the 


worth of Somerville, master of 
school. 
teachers of Somerville, Cambridge, Waltham, Newton, 
Chelsea, Lynn, Lowell, and Brookline met in Boston, 
October 15, 1892. 
to meet with them and give them the benefit of the 
After a thor- 


ough discussion, the Teachers’ Annuity Guild was 


President Putnam had been asked 
experience of the Boston association. 


organized, 
The following is taken from the official repert ot 
the guild: — 
The severe mental strain and high nervous tension 
faithful 
them apprehensive of the future. 


under which teachers work tend to’ make 


Small and insufli- 
cient salaries preclude those frequent and necessary 
relaxations which preserve health and elasticity of 
mind and body, if one attempts to make suitable pro- 
vision for the “rainy day,” which is so apt to come. 
Besides, many teachers have others dependent upon 
them. .This burden, though cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly borne, can but weaken the teacher’s effi 
ciency. For to be a successful instructor of youth 
demands the best physical health and a mind free 
from anxiety and care. Work itself rarely kills, but 
worry often does, And in 
American life the teacher has to bear a full share, 


the rush of our modern 
and probably realizes better than any one else the 
rapid pace at which children must be driven in order 
to reach the standard demanded by our civilization. 

It was with a desire to relieve able and deserving 
teachers from part of this worry and anxiety that, in 
1892. several teachers in the vicinity of Boston con 
sidered the plan of forming the association named 
above. The success of other similar organizations 
showed that the idea was at least popular with teachers 


and the public, The reception of a provisional con- 


stitution drafted by this self-appomted committee 
was so cordial, and the pledges to join such an organ 
ization sO numerous, that it was decided to form a 


permanent association to be known as the Teacher 


Annuity Guild. After complying with the necessary 


forming an organization to include 


legal forms, a charter was issued by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth on April 21, 1893. 

The growth of the guild has been rapid, and yet it 
is believed that all its members joined only after being 
convinced of its soundness. In many cases teachers 
employed counsel to investigate the plan before send- 
ing in their applications for admission, and in other 
cases financiers of well-known ability and character 
made a searching examination of the scheme, and, as 
far as is known, rendered in every case a favorable 
report. 

Briefly explained, its object and methods are as 
follows :— 

OBJECT. 

The object of the guild is to provide annuities for 

its members. 

MEMBERSHIP, 
Any teacher, superintendent, or supervisor in 
the the the 
school committee of any city or town duly admitted 


permanent employ of state or of 
to the guild is eligible to membership on the pay- 
fee of three dollars, and the 
health. 
After the lapse of one year from the date of admis- 


ment of an initiation 


signing of a certificate that he is in good 


sion of any city or town, no teacher employed therein 
is eligibleto membership if his term of service exceeds 
fifteen (15) years, and by anamendment adopted last 
January no teacher will be admitted hereafter if his 
entire term of service exceeds fifteen (15) years. 
This amendment was adopted in order to protect those 
who were willing to take hold of the enterprise in its 
infaney, and by their united efforts place it on a firm 
and substantial basis. Many teachers now ineligible 
have expressed to the writer deep regret that their 
short-sightedness prevented them from joining while 
they could. 
The total membership in June, 1896, is 1,280. 


MANAGEMENT. 

The management is vested in a board of trustees, 
chosen by the various districts in proportion to their 
membership. 

The following table gives an idea of the extent of 
the guild: - 


CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE GUILD. 


District. Citiesand Towns. Imstrict. Citiesand Towns. 
Aruincron. Arlington. LOWELL. Lowell. 
Belmont. LYNN. Lynn. 
Lexington. Nahant. 
Medford. Saugus. 
Brockton. Brockton. Swampscott. 
Bridgewater. MALDEN. Malden. 


Brookline. MELROSE. Melrose. 
Milton. 


Cambridge. 


BROOKLINE. 
Woburn. 


New Beprorp. New Bedford. 
Newton. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Chelsea. NEWTON, 
Fall River. 
Haverhill. 
Bradford. 


CHELSEA. 
Fat 
HAVERHILL. 


River. SALEM. Salem. 


SomERVILLE. Somerville. 
‘Taunton. 


Waltham. 


TAUNTON. 
Lawrence. WALTHAM. 
Methuen. 

No. Andover. 


LAWRENCE. 


INCOME. 
The support of the organization is provided for by 
assessments, each member paying annually one per 
cent. of his salary, provided said salary does not ex- 
ceed $1,000. On salaries over $1,000 the assessment 
is one per cent. on the first thousand, and one-half 
per cent. on the amount over $1,000, but no assess- 
ment is to exceed twenty dollars. Any person con- 
tributing ten dollars, or more, becomes thereby an 
honorary member. Several hundred loyal and gener- 
ous friends have contributed sums ranging from one 
dollar to one hundred dollars, while by sales, lectures, 
concerts, publications, and personal contributions the 
members themselves have raised several thousand 
dollars 
ANNUITANTS. 


Annuitants are of two classes: (1) those who after 


a service of thirty-five years resign their positions, 
and (2) those who become either physically or men- 
tally incapacitated fon school work. In no ease, 
however, can a member become an annuitant till the 


expiration ol three years trom the date of his admis- 


ion to the guild. An annuity ean not exceed sixty 


per cent. of the salary at the time of retirement, and 


Continued on page 334 
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Intellectual athletics are needed daily. 


A school without singing is like a home without 


sunshine. 


There will be prose enough in the life of every 
child, if you put into it all the poetry you can. 


A commodious and whole waste basket is indispen- 
sable to every schoolroom, and it should be emptied 
daily. 


“Of what organizations for mutual improvement 
are you a member?” is asked by some school boards of 
every teacher. 


The National Educational Association, the largest 
in the world, Charles R. Skinner. president, will meet 
in Milwaukee in 1897. 


The American Institute of Instruction. the oldest 
in the country, Albert FE. 
meet at Montreal in 1897. 


Winship, president, will 


He is a wise principal who secures from his teachers 
the subordination that comes from appreciative re- 
gard, rather than from a spirit of servility. 


It is sometimes said that a person can do but one 
thing at atime. If this were strictly true, it would be 
impossible to teach school. In fact, the teacher must 
do several things at once, and do all well. It is largely 


this ability which marks the born teacher. 


Hon. G. W. Ross, the chief educational official of 
the province of Ontario, has been making a tour of in- 
spection in the United States. soston for 
several days; Yale College, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Ross, and both were en- 


He was in 


made an address at 


visited 


tertained by the educators of the various cities visited. 
They were both appreciated and appreciative. 


Miss Grace C. Strachan of the Brooklyn training 


school has been elected principal of school No. 42 at a 
lary of $2.5090. an inerease of 100 per cent. on hei 
; : ' ‘ 
ist year's salary. Miss Strachan’s promotion is one 


of the professional events over which there is cause 
for rejoicing because of the recognition of professional 
ability and devotion. It is but a little time since she 
eraduated from the Buffalo normal school and entered 
upon her work as a teacher, not with ambition for 
promotion so much as aspiration for greatest useful- 
ness. She has read and studied and attended con- 
ventions, using time, money, and energy for that 
make her most successful, and this 


which would 


partial reward is encouraging to all devoted teachers. 








PESTALOZZI. 

The splendor of a sunset depends upon the dis- 
tance: if too near, they are merely spiritless clouds; if 
Su with 
fame, one must be near enough for the radiance of 


too far away, the shades of night envelop. 


affectionate devotion and sufficiently remote for rever- 
ent awe to prevent trivial details from dissipating the 
vlorv of a great purpose. There is no better illustra- 
tion of this than in the case of Pestalozzi, who was 
prominent in local affairs while in his teens and was 
never out of the public eye until his death in his 
eighty-second year. He who sees Pestalozzi in the 
radiance of “Leonard and Gertrude” and of early 
Yverdon beholds a glorious fame, while he who per- 
mits himself to study the almost uninterrupted series 
of failures turns away sick at heart. Here is a man 
with a great intellectual and moral inheritance, with 
a grand purpose, born at the right time, and in the 
right place. His failures made success possible. 
Had anyone of his numerous educational ventures 
sueceeded, he would have failed to accomplish that 
for which he was striving. 

Klementary education is the great hope of human- 
ity. An appreciation of its possibilities and respon- 
sibilities is the need of the hour. Laws through 
politics cannot serve the highest needs of the common 
people; the church will not, should not, divert its at- 
tention from distinctively spiritual to temporal prob- 
lems: criminology merely makes the sewage of society 
less dangerous; philanthropy builds hearth fires to 
cheer and comfort within, while the storm rages with- 
out; but elementary education may purify the stream 
at its source, brush away clouds by the sunshine of in- 
telligence. 

Pestalozzi gave elementary education a new birth. 
In him it found life and its mission of usefulness. 
ile had an intense desire to set in motion forces that 
should so clarify society that the masses would lessen 
their vices. He looked out upon the world and saw 
its degradation; he looked in upon man and appre- 
ciated his helplessness; he looked up for guidance, but 
there was no clear vision, such as came to the prophets 
of old. 


ently, was divine. 


His love for humanity, let us say it rever- 
There was a destiny that wove a 
series of failures into beautiful and grand success. 
Pestalozzi’s mission for humanity led him to turn 
naturally to the Gospel ministry; he studied theology, 
preached a trial sermon, and was humiliated by hav- 
ing it pronounced a failure. Nothing daunted at his 
rejection by the church, he sought in law the means to 
defend the 
studied law, but before he was prepared to practice he 


rights of the down-trodden masses: he 
was involved in an effort to benefit his fellow men. 
was suspected, and so far ostracised that the practice 
He then 
himself to a great agricultural experiment through 


of law was out of the question. devoted 
which he was to bring independence to the masses 
through market gardening, but it was a gigantic busi- 
ness failure, sweeping away his wife’s property and 
that of many friends, wrecking credit and hope to 
gether. Out of the wreck, however, he built up a 
school for beggar children at Neuhof, supported 
through the ardent devotion of friends, but it was 
only a question of a few brief years before this ended 
in defeat and humiliation. It was many a dav before 
his courage rallied the faith of his friends. ‘In due 
time he made a herculean effort, with the government 


behind him, to establish an institution at Stanz in 


which he could care for and develop a good impulse 
in the orphans of the vicinage. As ever, failure 
awaited him. In time, however, he was allowed to 
indulge himself in the luxury of teaching a few chil- 
dren in Berthoud. Luxury! In the part of the 
town where only the poor foreigners lived, the au- 
thorities supported a school for those children Who 
were not privilged to associate with the children of 
the burgesses. There were seventy of these poor, 
foreign children taught by a shoemaker who worke: 
at cobbling when not teaching. Pestalozzi, the im- 


mortal Pestalozzi, was assistant to the shoemaker 


teacher at the age of fifty-four. Think of it, ye whose 
imagination is equal to the strain. But the parents 
soon rebelled because his methods were not those o! 
the shoemaker; the authorities were obliged to dismiss 
him, and he was once more pronounced a_ failure. 
There was among the burgesses a class of little chi! 
dren too young to enter the régular schools, 'ittle five 
and six-vear-olds, taught by a young woman whos 
sister taught one of the schools proper. Out of pity 
for the poverty-stricken man of fifty-four, he was jade 
assistant to the young woman in the’ receiving class 
of the What a picture! Was 


humiliation? This was mere charity, don 


school. there eve 
greater 
out of pity for the man whom the poor foreigners 
This 


was the author of “Leonard and Gertrude,’ a classic 


would not have as assistant to the shoemaker. 


which had been written several years before and had 
given him world-wide fame. 

Pestalozzi was not above his work, he was happ\ 
in it, and for eight months he reveled in the privilege 
of teaching twenty-five little boys and girls just as he 
chose. At the end of that time the regulation exam- 
ination was held, and the report said there had mn 
heen such progress known in that community. Thi 
led to his promotion to one of the higher elementary 
school classes and soon after to an official investiga- 
tion into his methods of attaining phenomenal re- 
sults. 

In every dark hour there was a streak of light which 
came from his life with, or thoughts regarding, little 
children. In the hour of deepest zloom, when fail- 
ures had been cumulative until they culminated in a 
catastrophe from which he could not, apparently, re- 
cover, he abandoned hope,and, towhile away despond- 
ent hours, wrote “Leonard and Gertrude,” the educa- 
tional classic pre-eminent, rivaling “Emile” in pro- 
fessional favor. Thus again at Berthoud, when be- 
vond the “dead line,” with failures haunting him, 
asleep or awake, his wisdom regarding child life and 
elementary teaching came like rainbow iridescenc: 
out of the very clouds of humiliation. 

Success at its best was short lived with Pestalozzi, 
who struggled along at Berthoud with the tide ebbing 
and flowing for some years, and then went to Yver- 
don, where he enjoyed for a brief time his only real, 
grand success; but this was but for a few short years, 
after which he wrestled with cruel fate, until he died 
in poverty in his eighty-second year. 

But all this is not Pestalozzi; this is the mere husk 
in which the rich nature and glorious purpose lay con 
He was born at Zurich, January 12, 1746 
the father died when the lad was but five years old; 


cealed. 


in personal appearance and general characteristics h: 
was so crude as to be styled by his mates, “Harr 
Oddity of Foolstown”; in school he had the best th: 
as 


re and country afforded; in his attempt to be a 
clergyman he failed ingloriously; in his aspiration to 
be a lawyer he was humiliated by his association with 
an ardent pamphleteer; in his purpose to teach the 
peasants how to till the soil he was simply ahead of 
his times; in marrying the candy maker’s daughter. 
seven years his senior, he entered upon a companion 
ship that did credit to head and heart alike; in every 
venture for the poor he was single-minded, with 
noble purpose and_ self-sacrificing disposition; in 
methods he was a genius, pure and simple, giving the 
world the foundation of all that is best in the teaching 
of the world to-day. 


But this is not Pestalozzi; it is but the seed in which 
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the germ is embedded. Pestalozzi was the concen- 
trated conscience and nobility of the descendants of 
an Italian, Antoine Pestalozzi, who fled from his 
home in 1567, for his loyalty to the Reformed faith: 
he was the best fruit of the intellectual vigor and 
moral purpose of Zurich, the centre from which 
emanated the movement which gave ‘iermany her 
modern literary grandeur; he was the child of as 
noble a sacrifice as woman ever offered; Barbara. the 
nurse, pledged her sacred honor at the bedside of the 
dying father that she would never desert the family 
in-its poverty or the little five-year-old boy so long as 
he should need her, and for the family and the lad she 
toiled, for them turned from the lover’s entreaties. 
and her sacrifices for him bore fruit in his four- 
score years of sacrifice for the poor and the needy. 
Pestalozzi was the essence of a beautiful wife’s loving 
devotion. Asa shiftless little boy he entered a candy 
store to purchase some sweets of the candy maker's 
daughter, Anna, but she advised him not to eat up his 
money foolishly, but to save it for something better. 
This woman, seven years his senior. he afterward mar- 
ried, and to her the world is largely indebted for the 
best that was in Pestalozzi. 

The seven years war laid its accursed hand on al? 
Kurope when Henry Pestalozzi was ten years of age, 
and in the seven best years of the lad’s life Russia, 
rance, and Saxony were in a dezth grapple with 
When the 


were serving British tea to the sea, Pestalozzi was suf- 


Prussia and England. soston patriots 
fering as a suspect for sympathizing with Rousseau’s 
sentiments on liberty. When the Americans were 
signing the “Declaration of Independence” in Phila- 
delphia, he abandoned the study of law rather than 
When Cornwallis 
writing 


compromise his love of liberty. 
capitulated at Yorktown, Pestalozzi was 
“Leonard and Gertrude.” 

In a single battle (Jena) Prussia saw her glory de- 
part, while humiliation shrouded the throne of Fred- 
erick William and all his subjects. In the bitterness 
of defeat he said: “We have lost in territory; our 
power and outward splendor have fallen; but we 
ought and we shall work to gain at home in power and 
splendor. For this reason I wish the greatest atten- 
tion to be given to the instruction of the people.” 

He recognized Pestalozzi as the educational leader 
pre-eminent, and to him he sent seventeen of the 
noblest youths of the land to be educated at govern- 
ment expense at Yverdon. The kings of Holland and 
Denmark also sent youths to be educated at Yverdon. 
These were among the forces that gave that institu- 
tion and Pestalozzi their international fame. Queen 
Louise of Prussia read “Leonard and Gertrude” with 
the devotion of a disciple. In her private diary, in 

hich she gave her pen absolute freedom, she wrote: 
“If I was mistress of my actions, [ would start at once 
for Switzerland to see Pestalozzi; I would heartily 
shake hands with him, and thank him with tears in 
It was such devotion that made his ser- 
When 


late in life it was proposed to republish all of his writ- 


Iny eyes.” 
vice to humanity so universally appreciated. 


ings in a series, the emperor of Russia subscribed 
#5,625 for Pestalozzi, that he might profit by such 
publication; the king of Prussia and the king of 
Bavaria contributed large sums, thus testifving to thetr 
appreciation of the service he had rendered humanity 
through education. 

Pestalozzi had a rich inheritance of intelligence, 
affection. and devotion; his lot was cast where the best 
thought and sacrifice would yield fullest ultimate re- 
turn. He created a wider interest in elementary edu- 
cation than any one who had preceded him; wrote 
one of the great materpieces in education; taught 
ittle children better than any other man is known to 


Yverdon the best educational 


have taught: made 


training school the world has seen; commanded the 
admiration of kings and queens as no other educa 
tional leader ever did, and won the appreciation of 
other nations as expressed in large financial assist- 


apostle of elementary edu 


ance, Pestalozzl was {he 


cation. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


There are one or two features of the result of the 
presidential election over which it is possible to re- 
joice, without incurring a suspicion of partisanship. 
One is that it was so soon known. Despite the delays 
of counting incident to the almost universal use of the 
Australian ballot, the general drift manifested itself 
in so pronounced a way in the first reports that, in all 
the centres of population, the fact that the Republi- 
can candidates had been elected was known early in 
the evening of election day. After that, the only 
question was that of the size of the majority, and the 
position of a few close states whose votes could not in- 
fluence the result. Every one who recalls the long 
strain of uncertainty following the election of twenty 
years ago, and even the days of doubt after the elce- 
tion of 1884, must be glad that we had nothing of the 
kind this year. If the result had pivoted upon the 
vote in one or two of the close states, and we had 
been compelled for days to listen to claims and 
counter-claims, charges and counter-charges touch- 
ing the figures, the effect upon the public mind would 
have been distracting and dangerous. The issues 
were so grave and had been so hotly contested that 
there was need of both a prompt and a decisive ver- 
dict. We had both. 

* * * 

Another occasion for congratulation is that the 
votes were so distributed as to leave little roorm for tie 
manifestation of a sectional spirit. Peovle with 
memories long enough to remember the civil war, 
and the long period of estrangement which followed, 
must have watched with concern the indications of a 
new sectionalism which might prove to be almost as 
disturbing as the old. But the political grouping of 
the states does not disclose any array of western 
states against eastern. Moreover, the ties which have 
so long held the southern states to one party have been 
loosened by the new issues, and the phrase “the solid 
south” has lost its meaning. Whatever may be 
thought of the questions at issue in the campaign just 
closed or of the way in which they have been pre- 
sented, true patriots must be glad that there was no 
solid west against a solid east, or a solid seuth against 


a solid north. 
* * * 


The composition of the next congress was naurally 
one of the first subjects to which attention was paid, 
after the result of the election for president was 
known. <As to the house of representatives, while the 
exact figures will have to wait for the oflicial returns 
from a few close districts, it seems certain that the 
Republicans will have a plurality of about one hun- 
dred over the Democrats, and a majoriiy of about 
eighty over all. In the senate they are likely to have 
forty-five or forty-six out of ninety. ‘These figures, 
however, if accurate, and they are probably fairly so, 
are only in part illuminating. ‘This for the reason 
that some senators are classed as Republicans who on 
the currency question cannot be relied upon to vote 
with their party. On the other hand, among the 
senators classed as Democrats there are several, not- 
ably Senators Palmer, Lindsay, and Caffery, who 
broke with their party on the silver question and de- 
voted all their energies to defeating the ticket nomi- 
nated at Chicago. On all questions aifecting the cur- 
reney, these senators and possibly two or three others, 
who gave only a perfunctory support to Mr. Bry:in, 
are more likely to vote with the Republicans than with 
the free silver Democrats. It is probable that these 
defections will more than balance those on the Re- 
publican side in the other direction, and that the 
next senate will contain a majority of anti-silver men, 
as well as a Republican majority, though the margin 
in each ease will be small, and the contingents will 
not be made up of exactly identical constituents. 

* *K * 

It has often been remarked that the average per- 
son really does not want gold, in ordinary transac- 
tions; he only wants to be sure that he can have it if 


he wants it. The truth of this observation has been 


shown by the rush immediately after the election for 
the exchange of gold for paper money. Men who 
had been locking up gold, in their epprehension that 
it might go to a premium, made all possible haste to 
exchange it for legal tenders, and they turned in gold 
in such amounts that the officers at the sub-treasuries 
could not count it fast enough. The gold reserve 
rose rapidly, and the government canceled its long- 
standing offer to pay transportation charges upon 
gold. In several instances gold was freely paid out 
in wages, and more of it has been in actual circulation 
than for a long time before. 
* * ** 

It was probably only a coincidence that the presi- 
dent’s proclamation of a day of nationa! thanksgiving 
was issued the day after the election; but to some 
minds such phrases as “our preservation as a nation 
and our deliverance from every threatened danger” 
will seem to have been chosen with special reference 
to the time. However that may be, the proclamation 
is conspicuously devout in tone, and does not convey 
the impression of being a perfunctory compliance 
with a custom. It would be interesting to trace the 
processes by which what was once distinctively a 
New England observance has become a national cus- 
tom. It may be doubted whether any verbal recogni- 
tion of God in the Constitution would be so impres- 
sive an acknowledgment of national dependence 
upon the Divine goodness as is this annually-reeurring 
invitation to seventy millions of people to praise God 
for his mercies. This year, moreover, Canada has 
designated the same day for the purpose, so that on 
the twenty-sixth of November, Thanksgiving day, 
the old Puritan feast will be kept on both sides of the 
horder. 

* * * 

Not a little wonder has been felt that so little im- 
pression should have been made in France by the 
massacres of Armenians. There have been no sneh 
demonstrations of popular pity and indignation there 
as in England. But it is to be remembered that in 
matters of foreign policy France follows Russia. It 
is therefore a hopeful sign that in the pressure re- 
cently brought to bear upon the Sultan the French 
ambassador at Constantinople has taken the initia- 
tive. There have been intimations that Russia and 
France may co-operate to coerce the sultan into de- 
cency. Last week the Armenian question was 
brought up in the French chamber of deputies for the 
first time in the form of an interpellation of the 
The reply of the minister of foreign 
affairs, though guarded, was significant. He declared 
that one or the results of the recent visit of the Czar 


government. 


to Paris had been a precise exchange of views in re- 
gard to Armenia; and he added that “the perfect 
community of ideas whieh exists in united Kurope 
will give the sultan to understand the necessity of his 
assuring the security of all of his subjects, of what- 
ever race.” This is somewhat Delphic, as diplomatic 
utterances are apt to be; but it is reassuring, so Tar as 


it goes. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The class of 1900, Dartmouth College, has a nearly full- 
blooded Indian for one of its members. He is I. 5. Isaac 
of Tacoma, Wash., and is the first Indian who has been in 
college since Dr. C. A. Eastman of St. Paul, Minn., gradu- 
ated in 1887. 

L. Irving Handy of Delaware, a teacher for some years, 
and a popular lecturer at institutes and upon the platform, 
was elected to congress as a silver Democrat, although the 
state went for ‘sound money” and Republicanism, and he 
had a large plurality. So far as reported, he is the only 
schoolmaster elected to congress this year. He is a bril- 
liant campaigner. 

Gardening for women is engaging attention in Ger- 
niany, and a horticultural! school for girls and women is 
about to be opened at Berlin. The principal is Fraulein 
Elvira Castner, who first mooted the idea in a paper read 
hefore the Berlin society, Frauenwohl. It is proposed to 
teach all branches of gardening, and to devote special at 
tention to the production of fruit 
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no annuity can exceed $600, If the annuity fund is 
not sufficient in any one year to pay all annuities in 
full. the fund available is divided among annuitants 
in proportion to the annuities to which they are 
entitled. 

The by-laws also allow any member who has taught 
in public schools for at least twenty-five years, during 
at least ten of which he has beena member of the 
guild, to give up teaching and still retain all the 
privileges of membership, provided he continues to 
pay assessments, each of which shall equal his last 
assessment as a teacher. 

Members may be placed on the annuity list at any 
time, but the annuities will be paid on the first day of 
February, and the first day of August, of each year. 


FUNDS. 
There are two funds—the Permanent and the 
Annuity. 
The permanent fund, of which the income only can 


OF 


be used, now — October 1, 1896 — amounts to $42,500. 
Hereafter twenty per cent. of the initiation fees and 
dues will be added to it until it becomes $60,000, after 
which only five per cent. of fees and dues will be 
added to it. All contributions, donations, and bequests 
will also be added to this fund, unless otherwise or- 
dered by the donors. 

The permanent fund is invested in mortgages at 
five, five and one-half, and six per cent. 

The annuity fund now, October 1, 1896, amounts 


~ 


to $2,500, to which eighty per cent. of the initiation 
fees and dues together with the total income of the 
permanent fund will be added. The entire annuity 
fund, less the current expenses, will be divided annu- 
ally among the annuitants, about $4,000 during the 
first year. 

ADVANTAGES. 

The following advantages may be urged as direct 
results of such institutions as the guild : — 

1. Worthy teachers after their years of active ser- 
vice are ended may receive a sum sufticient for their 
support. 

2. The removal of the feeling of anxiety for the 
future prolongs the career of the efficient teacher. 

3. The bond of good-fellowship and sympathy in 
working fora common good strengthens and deepens 
the philanthropic, as well as the professional, spirit 
among those to whom the training of our children is 
entrusted. 

4. While the principal motive in this and other 
similar organizations is benefit to the teachers, yet 
incidentally it is of equal benefit to the schools. It 
is not to be supposed that the aged, worn-out teacher 
can do as effective work as one whose physical and 
mental conditions are unimpaired, For this reason 
the patrons of the schools should be greatly interested 
in its success, and hence it is that we appeal to them 
for aid in carrying out our plans. 

TRUSTEES, 

Gordon A. Southworth, President, Somerville. 

Charles W. Morey, Recording Secretary, Lowell. 

George M. Wadsworth, Financial Secretary, Somerville. 

James S. Barrell, Vice-President, Cambridge. 

Eugene D. Russell, Vice-President, Lynn. 

William F. Bradbury, Treasurer, Cambridge. 
Horace A. Freeman, Arlington. Daniel A. Clifford, Chelsea. 
Harold C. Childs, Brockton. Clarence E. Kelley, Haverhill. 
Mary McSkimmon, Brookline. Benjamin F. Dame, Lawrence. 
Mary A. Lewis, Cambridge. Andrew R. Linscott, Woburn. 
Calvin W. Burbank, Lowell. Frank L. Smith, Salem. 
Thomas G. Rees, Lynn. Charles C. Dodge, Salem. 
Arthur L. Doe, Malden. Bradford W. Drake, Waltham. 
Levi F. Warren, Newton. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE QUILTING BEE, AND OTHER RHYMES. By 
John Langdon Heaton. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 154 pp. 


The preface of this book is one of the cleverest things 
between its covers,—iit represents a colloquy between 
the author and the publisher, and is apparently devised 
to give the former an opportunity of confiding to the 
reader his own preferences among his own verse. Al- 
though this is Mr. Heaton’s first volume of verse, some of 
the songs which it contains are old favorites, by 
of ‘their wide quotation from magazines and periodicals 
The verses have a rollicking humor that will carry them 
at once into the good favor of the reader, although the 
writer can be serious also when he chooses. ‘The cover of the 
book is worthy special mention It ‘is of the purest white, 


reason 


ornamented by a representation of a square of the most 

artistic of patchwork in gorgeous colors. 

THE ROSEBUD CLUB. By Grace Le Baron. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
The Rosebud Club is the conclusion of Mrs. Upham’s 

Hazelwood stories, and it is a fit companion for the pre- 

ceding volumes. These stories will be read with pleasure 

by all boys and girls, and older people will enjoy the pa- 
thetic and beautiful situations which are presented. 

HAPPY CHILDREN. By Mrs. Ella 
With full-page illustrations in colors. 
Crowell & Co. 66 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Mrs. Pratt is known to thousands of readers as the 

editor and creator of Wide Awake. She is now the editor 

ot Babyland. No one has a more sensitive appreciation 
of the requirements of young children in the way of lit- 
erature, and the short stories which she has gathered 
into this book are exactly adapted to appeal to their 
imagination, to help them in overcoming the little faults 
of childhood, to inspire them with a love for all lovely 


Farman Pratt. 
Boston: T. Y. 


things. Each story is illustrated with a full-page picture 
by W. A. McCullough, printed in colors in the artistic 
way. It is just the,thing for a Christmas token for a little 
girl. 


LITTLE MEN AND MAIDS. By Frances Brundage and 
Elizabeth S. Tucker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the most attractive holiday volumes for 
children. Miss Tucker has a well-deserved reputation as 
an illustrator, and as a versifier for little folks, and Miss 
Bbrundage’s full-page illustrations of children cannot be 
excelled. Blonde and brunette darlings with bright eyes 
and rosebud mouths grace many of the pages; the verses 
are appropriate, and the decorative borders and other 
designs are artistic. Not only the children, but all lovers 
of children will covet this exquisite book. 


THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By Nora Perry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 64 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The name of this widely-known and specially interest- 
ing writer for children is sufficient to recommend this, her 
latest work. This book contains three charming stories— 
“Dorothy,” “Patty,” and “Betty Boston’s Fourth of July.” 
The first two tell of girls who were living in the exciting 
times previous to 1776. Each of the heroines shows, in 
different ways, her true patriotism for the American 
colonies. The third story is of a time nearer the present, 
but the littke American maid in England proves a worthy 
descendant of Dorothy, who, while in the midst of the 
king’s loyal subjects, is not ashamed of her principles. 
The book is very prettily illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
FIELD FLOWERS. A Monument Souvenir. 

Eugene Field Monument Fund, 180 

10% x 8. Price, $1.00. 

Eugene Field is beloved in every household where his 
heart-compelling verses have been read. He is appropri- 
ately called the ‘‘Laureate of the Little Ones.”’ The child 
unfamiliar with ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” is indeed 
unfortunate, as is the mother whose heart has not been 
stirred by “Little Boy Blue.” In this volume are gath- 
ered, between covers of delicate green and gold, ‘‘a small 
bunch of the most fragrant blossoms from the broad acres 
of Eugene Field’s farm of love,” accompanied by Mr. 
Field’s portrait, and illustrated with full-page and mar- 
ginal drawings by excellent artists. The volume is pub- 
lished under the auspices of Mrs. Field, with the approval 
of the monument committee, for the purpose of creating a 
fund, the proceeds of which will be equally divided be- 
tween the family of Mr. Field and the fund for the monu- 
ment to his memory. Every household should possess 
this artistic souvenir of the gentle poet, who holds a peculiarly 
tender relation to the American people. i 


Chicago: 
Monroe street. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Alfred Weber, trans- 
lated ty Frank Thilly, Ph.D. Fifth French, first Eng- 
lish edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 630 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Professor Weber of Strasburg has proved to be a mas 
ter among masters in the art of presenting the histor 
of philosophy with a!l the reliability of the historian and 
almost the fascination of the novelist. He holds to th: 
essentials and retains the thread of progress, the mov 
ment of thought. He does not jump from epoch to epoch 
but threads his way through uneventful times from crisi; 
to crisis. Laymen can but enjoy it, scholars admire, ex 
perts respect. There has been good work done in this 
direction by others, but no one has so gracefully com 
bined vigor and beauty as Weber, and all within reason 
able space and at moderate price. While Professo: 
Weber is a man of opinions and convictions, his book is 
divested of that arbitrariness which so mars the histori- 
cal philosophy of other able men. No one else has mac 
the thought and conditions of Kant and Hegel so clea; 
and attractive in comparatively brief space, and no othe 
chronicler of the development of philosophy has dealt so 
directly and philosophically with evolution. Featurs 
of this book which ought not to be ignored are the giving 
of the titles of standard American, English, German 
French, and Italian works, the mention of translation 
of foreign books referred to in both text and notes, th: 
neming of important philosophical journals in all coun 
tries, and the giving of a list of the best modern works 
on logic, epistemology, psychology, anthropology, ethics 
acsthetics, together with the works on the philosophy ot 
history, of religion, of jurisprudence, and of politics. I 
is a most attractive text-book, and an invaluable desk 
companion for any one who thinks along philosophical! 
lines. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Part II. A Nature Reade 
By Frances L. Strong of the St. Paul training school, and 
Gertrude A. Stoker, supervisor of drawing, St. Paul. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 102 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The editor of this paper has never seen a more skillful usé 
of drawing in the teaching of nature in geography, languag: 
work, reading, and number than in the schools where thx 
method and spirit of these teachers is largely responsible for 
success. 

The authors here present six lessons on the limestone se- 
quence; four on the quartz sequence; four on ocean life; tw: 
on coal; five on evergreens; eleven on the study of races 
seven on physics. The book contains both prose and poetry 
and is helpfully illustrated. 





HAZEN’S FIRST YEAR-BOOK. By M. W. Hazen. Phil 
delphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 112 pp. 

M. W. Hazen, formerly one of New England’s most efficient 
school superintendents, has developed great skill in the editing 
of school books. His latest departure is one of the most 
beautiful ventures in the matter of primer-making that has yet 
appeared. We said, a year ago, when the first illuminated 
primer appeared, that it was only a question of time when 
all reading-books for little children would be illustrated by the 
richest coloring. This justifies our prediction. Here are nine- 
teen pages of as beautiful colored pictures of cherries, leaves, 
flowers, balls, geometric forms, plants, apples, beads, birds, 
peaches, oranges, plums, pears, flags, etc., as could be asked 
from a book devoted entirely to the art of coloring. But en- 
tirely aside from the color work, the book is a good sample of 
correlation of reading, writing, drawing, number, and language 
lessons. The author has availed himself of the latest educa- 
tional departure in that he uses vertical script, which is one of 
the best tributes yet paid to the vertical-writing movement. 
He evidently believes that the idea of having children read 
sentences in which pictures shall take the place of words is 
pedagogically correct and is sure to win. We do not care to 
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Bailey’s Inductive Physics 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


HIS course does not require a laboratory; the apparatus is inexpensive ; 


both qualitative and quantitative work are presented. 


highly commended by 


The book is 


Col. F. W. PARKER, Principal Cook County Normal School ; 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE ACE. 


Professors of History 


The purpose of the prese 
author’s experience in practical teaching. 


nt work is to cover the period of history usually called the mediez 


T . 
ere Numerous maps, topical arrangement, lucid styl 
period covered is from the first century to the Italian Renaissance in the , 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, 


in the University of Chicago. 600 pages, 12mo. With ten maps. $2.00, net. 


16th century. 








al in a manner suitable for the use of college classes. 
e and comprehensiveness in a single volume are features which are noteworthy. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH SERIES No. 1 | 


The Facts of Life (Les Faits de la Vie) | 


Idiomatically described and systematically arranged. Forming a Text Book for the methodi- 
cal study of the French Vocabulary. By Vicror Betis and 


SU cents, net. 


OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Svo. 8&0 cents, net. 


FRENCH SERIES No. 2 
Class Room Conversations in French 


A graduated set of Elementary Exercises. 
Howarp Swan Sy : ; an } at? 2 ah , a 
ARD Swan. 8vo.| Forming an introduction to the Language of Thought. By Vicror Beris and Howarp Sway. 


For the practice of the Subjective Language. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. The series|By ALrrED Weser, Professor in the University of Strasbourg. Translated by Frank Thilly, 


will consist of six volumes, bound in neat cloth, with Maps, Genealogies, and Index. Price, 


50 cents, net, each. 


I. The Making of the English Nation. 55:B. C.—1135 A.D. By C. G. Robertson, B. A., 
Fellow of All Souls, Modern History Lecturer, Exeter College. Ready. 


II. King and Baronage. A. D. 1135—13z8. 
of St. John’s College. Ready. 


III. The Hundred Years’ War. A.D. 1328—1485. By C. 
the Series. Jn Press. 


IV. England and the Reformation. A.D. 1485—1603. By G. W. Powers, M. A.. Late | 


Scholar of New College. Jn Press. 


V. King and Parliament. A. D. 1603—1714. By G.H. Wakeling, M. A., Fellow of Brase-| 
| 


nose College. Ready. 


Vi. The Making of the British Empire. A. D. 1714—18 


Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Ready. 


By W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor} 


32. By A. Hassall. M. A., 





Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri, from the Fifth French 
Edition, revised and enlarged. With Bibliography. 8vo. $2.50, nef. 


Professor William James says: ‘From its size, its clearness, its proportion, it is adapted 
better for an ordinary college text-book than any extant general History of Philosophy.” 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


| By Grorncre Croom Roperrson, late Greek Professor University College, London. Edited 


W. C. Oman, M. A., Editor of | 


from Notes of the Lectures delivered at the College, 1879—1892. By C. A. Foley Rhys 
Davids. (University Series.) 12mo. $1.00, wet. , : 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| By the same author. Edited from Notes of the Lectures delivered at the College, 1870—1872. 


By C. A. Foley Rhys Davids. (University Series.) 1l2mo. $1.00, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Arrnur Farrsanks, Ph. D., Yale University. S8vo. 274 pages. $2.00, net. 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and List of Books for School Labraries. 








discuss this point, which nearly all the primer-makers now 
adopt, but we must confess that it always impresses us as an 
effort to illumine a page with pictures, rather than to serve the 
cause of education. This isa beautiful book; it is certainly 
helpful for the teaching of reading, and almost equally so for 
the other subjects in the first grade. 





3y H. A. Guerber. Eclectic 

School Readings. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 295 pp. Price, 60 cents. wey 

Great men, great events, great achievements are more fasci- 
nating in history and biography than in fiction. Phe novel may 
make one weep, but heroism in real life stirs one’s soul to its 
very depths and leads to action that is heroic. Greece is of all 
countries the most glorious in great deeds, great men, and great 
achievements. Itis a worthy work, this writing of the lives 
and deeds of the grandest of men so that children will enjoy 
ed by them, and is as great a service 
as can be rendered the schools. Nature is wellin its place, but 
human nature has grander possibilities, and here we find human 
nature at its best. There is no better reader for the schools 
than this masterly treatment of these characters, presented as 
they are in an interesting, instructive, and inspiring style. 


QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. Reading circle 
. ith states and illustrations. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. 


> i } w . nm 
edition 420 pp. Price, $1.00. In papers, 


W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
yo upon educational men or measures has “ ag 
sale as Quick's * Educational Reformers.” No book las een 
so universally used in reading circles. This makes its oe 
ine public benefit to have it republished in good form at a ow 
i ardeen is the American specialist in the repro- 
price. Mr. Bardeen 1: crane ee ye 
duction of foreign pedagogical works. At Bl. or the = 
edition, and fifty cents in paper, this reprint must mg ready 
and enormuus sale in the reading circle fields. agg h actos 
addition to the original London edition of 1868, Mr. Quick’s 
f ical : biography, and his chapter on Froebel. Also 
pedagogical autobiography, is edassitonal natute of ye 
upwards of twenty portraits of the educs onal - s of |} 
with many valuable fac-simile pages of letters. 
KHYMES OF THE ST \TES. By Garrett mewnirk. 
New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 96 pp. 
rice 0. 
vue Boge book, appropriatel) dedic ated ' to et 
bevs and girls of ali the states, 1s admirably o_“< ~ 
instruct as well as to amuse its readers. K cng Pgh _ 
on one page, a profile draw ing, In black, of all t od ps oo 
showing their shape and 1¢ lative size. On -_ cage ° 
next two pages, and on nearly every two pages that fo ‘ 
low, is a map of a state, with a brief statistical history of 
leading important facts relating thereto, the opposite Page 
being devoted to rhymes surrounded by pictures, which 
illustrate the ideas contained in the verses. In these 
pictures each state is shown on a single page, and a ¢ari- 
cature sketch of some object or animal, which the state 
might be said to resemble in form, is given. rhe jingle 
of the verses, and the artisti illustrations by Henry 
Fenn serve to awaken the interest of the reader, and to 
impress upon his memory the salient features and facts 
of the natural scenery, products, leading manufactures, 
and incidents concerning the early settlement of every 








state in the union. Added to ali this, there is one page 
showing the rank of the several states and territories 
according to products and industries. The paper, print, 
and binding reflect much credit upon the publishers. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 
Gilt. 376 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The death of Mrs. Stowe has revived public interest in 
her and in her work, and her publishers do well to bring 
out at this time her most popular works in elegant bind- 
ing and at reasonable rates. In the summer of 1859, at the 
age of forty-seven, Mrs. Stowe made her third and last 
journey to Europe, and enjoyed it more than other pleas- 
ure experiences of her life. A long time was passed at 
Sorrento, Italy, where the story was born and its outline 
produced, and the first chapters read to her traveling 
companions, “to the accompanying dash of the Mediterra- 
nean.”’ Agnes was a beautiful young Italian girl who 
sat daily at her orange stand under the shadow of the old 
arched gateway, and ‘* Elsie” was ‘a straight, tall woman, 
with silver hair, Roman nose, dark eyes,’’ whom they 
met on one of the deep dark gorges out of the town. This 
is the only story ever written by Mrs. Stowe with other 
than an American background. It is not historical, but 
has all the delightful effects of foreign scenery and char- 


acteristics. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITEH. A novel. By the author of 
Lady Jean’s Vagaries. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
%53 pp Price, $1 CO, 

Honor Clay, an English peasant girl, was the wife of a 
worth!ess husband. She had been divorced from him 
and he had died Leaving her baby with her cousin, 
Lydia Atkins, to support herself, she became a servant In 
a farmer's family. Here she met Gregory Ormthwaite, 
a wealthy member of parliament, won his love, and mar- 
ried him. She had been told that her child was dead, but 
was now informed that it was alive. Through fear of 
disgracing her hisband, she wrongfully concealed the 
news, and the consciousness of this wrong made her lire 
wretched But when the facts were revealed, it was 
proved to the husband that Lydia Atkins had imposed 
upon his wife, by telling her a falsehood, and she was re 
lieved of all blame in the matter. Indeed, Honor Orm 
thwaite, the heroine of the story, is a noble woman, and 
the author's sketches of her character are true to nature 
ind interesting. The following passages are especially 
attractive: Parting from Job Clay; leaving the baby, 
Gregory Ormthwaite proposes; Honor in society; Lydia 
Atkins’ news: Honor talks seriously; the loss of tne 
heiress: Mr. Ormthwaite finds out all; and the lie is dis 


covered 


QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. By Victor-Hugo. Edited in 
cne volume, with an historical introduction and Eng 
lish notes, by Benjamin Duryea Woodward, B. es L.. 
Ph.D... Columbia University. New York: William R 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

attractive and interesting novels by 

given to the American public for the 


Jenkin: 
One of the mosi 
Victor Hugo is here 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 





first time in iis entirety, and with a series of notes to 
throw light on the numerous allusions, historical or 
otherwise, with which the work is replete. 

The book, intended in its present form primarily for 
use in American university work, appeals also to an audi- 
ence at large, inasmuch as the difficulties that once beset 
its fuller understanding have now been removed in hap- 
piest measure, 


Wilbur S. Jackman, whose work in the department of 
science of the Chicago normal school is so favorably 
known, has prepared Part [. of “Nature Study for the 
Grammar Grades,” a manual for the guidance of pupils 
helow the high school in the study of nature. This is 
issued by the Illinois Printing Company at Dansville, 
Il. 


Joachim C. Mueller, professor of Latin in Calvin Col- 
lege, Cieveland, O., issues ‘“Idiomata Linguae Latinae 
Fase I." This was prepared by Professor Mueller for his 
ewn Latin classes, and will doubtless be helpful to all 
teachers of beginners. It is the first of a series on 
“Idiomata Linguae Latinae.’’ Cleveland. O.: German 
Publishing House. Price, 25 cents. 

A most complete and comprehensive Pastor’s Manual, 
by H. W. Bolton, editor of the Pulpit Herald, is just pub- 
lished by F. W. Clement & Co., Chicago. This is suited 
to the demands of all denominations, and is said to be the 
only collection of burial services that includes those used 
by the G. A. R., Odd Fellows, and Masons. It contains &8 
pages, and is bound in strong, flexible cloth. Price, 50 
cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**An Elementary French Grammar.’ By Charles P. Du Croquet. 
Price, 90 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 

** Word Manual for Stenographers and General Writers.’ Boston 
G. P. Thomas 

* Analytic Questions on Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cisar 
Sherman. Lincoln: J. H. Miller 

‘ Materials for German Composition.” By James Taft Hatfield. 
—'"Mirchen und Erziihlungen.” Edited by H, A. Guerber. Price, 
60 cents. Boston: D.C. Heatin & Co 

‘A Short Geography of the British Isles.” 


By L. A 


By John Richard Green 


and Alice Stopford Green.—— Tommy-Anre By Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co 
** Preparatory Latin Composition,” By F. P. Moulton. Boston 


Ginn & Co. 

‘American Orations.”” Edited by Alexander Johnston. Price, 
5. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 

‘Mrs. Albert Grundy.” By Harold Frederic. New York: The 
Merriam Company. 

“The Animal Story Book.’ Edited by Andrew Lang. Price, $2.00, 
—' The Long Walls.’ By Elbridge 8S. Brooks and John Alden, Price, 
$1.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co 

‘Happy Children.” By Ella Farman Pratt. Price, $1.50,——* The 
Romance of Commerce.’ By J. MacDonald Oxley. Price, $1.25.—— 
‘*‘A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls.’ By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Price, 75 cents. ‘Poetical Works of Alexander Pope.” Price, $3.00. 
sjoston: T. Y. Crowell & Co ° 

‘Easy Experiments in Physics.” By Preston Smith 
cents. New York: The Morse Company 

“De Amicis Curore.’ Edited by L. Oscar Kuhns. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co, 

** Studies in Historical Method.”” By Mary Sheldon Barnes, Price 
~ cents, Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 
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Exhaustor 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG&ISTS. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 13: Hampshire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Northampton. 
November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 
November 26--28 : North Central Kansas Asso- 


ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 

November 2%: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 
November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 


phia, O. 

December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December 28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--3 South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, III. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Professor Henry E. Parker, for many 
years an honored professor in Dartmouth 
College, died November 7 in Boston, at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Dr. B. Tenney. 
Professor Parker graduated from the col- 
lege in the class of ’41. 

Principal B. S. Andrews of the Webster- 
street school in Manchester died suddenly 
of neuralgia of the heart at the home of 
President C. S. Murkland, in Durham, No- 
vember 1. He had attended the teachers 
institute at Dover, and went to Durham 
with his wife to spend the Sabbath. Mr. 
Andrews had held his position at Man- 
chester seven years, and was very popular. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The fourth annual meeting of the North- 
west Middlesex Teachers’ Association will 
be held at the Town hall, Ayer, November 
13, 1896. The exercises, as announced on 
an attractive programme, will be con- 
ducted by State Agents George A. Wal- 
ton, Secretary Frank A. Hill, and Henry T. 





A CouGu, CoLp, oR SORE THROAT re- 
quires immediate attention. ‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” will invariably give 
relief, 
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Bailey, assisted by Supterintendent C. L. Hunt, 
Principal Will A. Charles, Mrs. Gates 
Lockhart, Misses Lucy Wheelock, Joseph- 
ine Newhall, Ida C. Hapgood, and Theresa 
G. O’Rourke. Edmund P. Barker, presi- 
dent; Miss Clara M. Shattuck, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers will be 
held in the hall of the English high school, 


Boston, on Saturday, November 21.  Pro- 
gramme (in charge of the committee on 


elementary science) : — 

9.30. Business. 

10. Report of committee on Course of Study. 

10.30. ‘Child Study Through Nature Study,” 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold. 

11. Special Means for Nature Study. 

(a) **Out-Door Work With Classes ’’: William 
L. Bates, Boston; Miss Grace L. Hayes, Beverly; 
Miss Katherine E. Dolbear, Brookline. 

(b) ** Museum Work with Classes’’: Miss Jennie 
M. Arms, Boston; William L, Phinney, Boston. 

(ec) *The School Garden”: Henry L. Clapp, 
Boston. 

Two students were expelled from Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute for disobeying 
the president’s order not to participate in 
a McKinley bonfire celebration. Many 
students were on the ground, and in order 
to learn who of them were also guilty of 
disobedience of his orders, President Men- 
denhall presented a paper for the signa- 
tures of the students, to the effect that the 
signer had no part in the bonfire, and that 
he promised at all times to live up to and 
obey the orders of the faculty. The paper 
was presented to half the divisions in the 
school, and fourteen men refused to sign. 
These, consisting of three freshmen, nine 
sophomores, and two. juniors, were 
promptly suspended. The boys have peti- 
tioned the faculty for a reconsideration. 
Will they yield? It is a question of obedi- 
ence under authority. Which shall control 
the institution, the faculty or the students? 

The annual report of Superintendent Al- 
drich of Newton has been presented and 
accepted by the school board. He urges 
some important improvements. 

Frank F. Murdock, long of the Bridge- 
water normal school, who accepted the 
principalship of the new North Adams 
normal school, is thoroughly _ pro- 
gressive. He is the son of one of Boston’s 
successful principals, was well trained at 
Bridgewater, taught with eminent success 
in Quincy and Somerville, and has been for 
nearly twenty years a teacher at Bridge- 
water. The appointment is most grati- 
fying to the profession. Unlike the other 
normal school men of the state, in his gen- 
eral professional attitude he has popular 
gifts that will at once be felt in South- 
western Massachusetts. There are thir- 
teen assistants in the normal and training 
department, and Mr. Chapin will have the 
choice of three to fill the positions to be 
vacated in January. 

H. M. Chase was appointed principal 
and Sarah F. and Nettie S. Dorney assist- 
ants in the Nonantum evening school; W. 
A. Marcey, principal; Fred L. Keyes and 
Martha M. Dix, assistants, in the Newton- 
ville drawing school. 


The Salem school board have estab- 
lished a kindergarten in the Endicott 
school. Miss E. G. Holden of Swamp- 


scott and Miss Mabel M. Taylor of Lynn 
have been elected teachers in the high 
school, and Miss Grace A. Woodbury a 
teacher in the Bowditch school. David M. 
little has been elected a member of the 
school board, in place of Dr. Hagan, de- 
ceased, and Daniel J. O’Brien, to succeed 
Dr. Gallanger, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Collegiate Alumnae of the Women's 
Colleges of the United States met in Preovi- 
dence October 20. The morning meeting 
in the Lyman gymnasium at Brown Uni- 
versity began with an address of welcome 
by Mrs. Brown, president of the Rhode 
Island branch. Mrs. Aymain, president of 


Modern Classics 


the Boston branch, contributed a paper 
on “Contribution of the Collegiate 
Alumnae to Sanitary Reform in the Public 
Schools.” 

The evening session was held in the 
Trocadero, and included a reception by the 
Women’s Association of Rhode Island to 
the visiting delegates, and an address by 
Professor Harkness of Smith College, and 
a paper on “Present Day Problems in the 
Education of Women,’ by Miss Marion 
Talbot of Chicago. 

The Providence school committee has 
passed a resolution providing for a pen- 
sion for teachers. The general assembly 
will be requested to give its sanction. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Thirty thousand people in Bridgeport 
have signed a petition for free text-books 
and stationery in the public schools. 

Miss M. D. Owen of Deland, Fla., a 
graduate of the University of Michigan, is 
among the new teachers in the East Hart- 
ford high school. 

The New Haven Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, has elected the following officers: 
President, Henry F. Peck; vice-presidents, 
Morris F. Tyler, Superintendent Calvin N. 
Kendall, Professor E. L. Curtis; recording 
secretary, Frederick H. Coggswell; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mary A. Livermore; 
auditor, Henry G. Newton; treasurer, J. 
Preston Strong. The following, together 
withthe aboveofficers, were elected a board 
of management: Professor George B.Stev- 
ens, Mrs. Gridly, Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs. H. G. 
Newton, F. S. Bradley, J. C. Eastman, F. 
E. Hartshorn, Mrs. Coggswell, Mrs. A. B. 
Treat, Mrs. Munson, Mrs. M. Laughlin, 
Miss Phelps, Miss Pinney, Mr. Mann, Miss 
Scranton, S. E. Fleetwood, and Max Adler. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
(Walter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., president) 


held its annuai meeting in that city Octo- 
ber 19, 1896. The attendance was large 
and the exercises interesting. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Hon. Frederick W. 
Wurster, mayor; Hon. J. Edward Swan- 
strom, president board of education; 
Hon. William H. Maxwell, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent public instruction; Walter B. 
Gunnison, Ph.D., president of the associa- 
tion; and Andrew McLean. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Evelyn College, now an annex to Prince- 
ton, is an institution for women, and has 
been in operation about eight years. The 
requirements for admission are the same 
as at Princeton, and much of the instruc- 
tion is given by Princeton professors. 
This college has long since passed beyond 











BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
f : and a child can run it with 
Jive minutes’ attention a day. Wewon 
FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
s in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
25e. V. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth 5 to any bieycle rider. 





VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 








School Library, 


34 Volumes, Cloth, Averaging 312 Pages, for $11.56. 


Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50. 


The set weighs 20 pounds. 


Any book will also be sent separately, postpaid, on re ceipt of 40 cents 


A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays 


Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated authors 


of England and America, and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 


In several instances the selections from an author are accompanied by a biographic 


by another eminent author. 
Dr. Witiiam T. 
list of excellent works.”’ 


Harris, 


U.S. Commissioner of 


al essay 


Education, says: ‘‘ It is an unrivalled 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will he sent free 
on application. 
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@ PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
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158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing Mechanics. 


Mining Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating 
Ventilation Civil Engineering Prospecting 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, box :)\) Scranton, Pa. 








the experimental stage, and is doing an 
excellent work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A committee of the graduate students of 
Bryn Mawr College has in preparation a 
handbook of courses open to women in 
foreign universities. It will contain a 
complete list of professors and lecturers 
at all colleges and universities where 
women are admitted; together with the 
subjects in which lectures are given, the 
entrance requirements, fees, beginnings 
and endings of terms, degrees granted to 
women, and other particulars of import- 
ance. 

Williams College entered upon its 103d 
vear with largest freshman class in its 
history—some 120 students, making in all 
850 in the college. President Carter wil! 
have the freshinan class in- Christian evi- 
dences. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

An exchange remarks, “The indication 
is at present that Washington will, in due 
time, become a great educational centre. 
It will have three universities, the Catho- 
lic, the Columbian, and the Methodist, and 
these, in connection with the Smithsonian 
Institution and one or two other national 
institutions, give the city a prestige in 
point of education that no other city has.” 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association will be held 
in the auditorium of the First Reformed 
church, New Philadelphia, November 27 and 28, 
96. An attractive programme has been 
prepared and _ distributed. President 
Principal D. W. Matlack, Steubenville; 
secretary, Miss Maude Potts, Cadiz; ex- 
ecutive conimittee, Superintendent G. C. 
Maurer, chairman, New Philadelphia; 
Professor C. S. Hoskinson, Zanesville; 
Superintendent F. P. Wheeler, Macksburg. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and 
the Association of English Teachers for 
the Northwest will meet together at Ann 
Arbor November 26 and 27. 


KANSAS. 
The State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its session on December 29, 30, and 31. 
Assistant State Superintendent Fellow 
has just written a book on “School Super- 
vision and Maintenance,” which is a valu- 
able addition to school literature. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 

The catalogue of the state normal schoo! 
at Greely makes a fine showing of the in 
stitution. The grand total enrollment fo! 
the year 1896 was 656. The school is onl 
six years old It is thoroughly organized, 
and under excellent management. Dr. Z. 
X. Snyder, president 


CALIFORNIA. 

Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

The State University has admitted 48! 
new students this year. In 1891 only 192 
were enrolled. , 

The University of California received 
$20,000 for use in the department of 
physics from Professor Harold Whiting, 
and Miss Rose Whiting of Plymouth, 
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DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of th 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten ar‘ 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur 
faces. 





We will give One Hundred Dollars fo! 
any ease of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


FE. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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NOW 
READY. 


Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth 


work, but a restatement, briefer and in a 
form more carefully adapted to use as a text- 


book, of the valuable material in Mr. Bryce’s 


New Educational Books 
This is not a mere condensation of the larger | Selections 


from 





“T have thoroughly examined Professor Cor- 
son’s ‘Chaucer’ and I find it in every detail most 
fitted for my work. It surpasses Morris’s in 
that the need of excessive philological notes is 
past. The present tendency is to the literary in- 
terpretation of an author’s work, and this has 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. been most excellently furnished by Professor 


























f 
7 3 Bias : ee Corson, while: at the same time he has by no 
. for Students’ Use American Commonwealth,” a knowledge Ellesmere Text. means neglected the linguistic side 4 The 
e . e : : p , As s cs . . 
: of which is conceded to be indispensable to Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by high — — nent ae for ~_ 
. , ele | Hina Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Liter. ©Xt¢nded readings ; for, now, he can grasp the 
e Revised by JAMES Bryce, with the assistance of *7Y OPE who would acquire a just estimate ature in Cornell University. ‘ best of Chaucer’s productions.” — Ropert N. 
; Professor JESSE MACY of Iowa Colle ~ of American ins ° ‘ ” ow , : W HITEFORD, Ph.D . Deft. of Engits A Lites ature, 
é E stitutions. Cloth. $1.75. 12mo. Cloth. 90 cents, net. Peorta (L/l.) High School. 
; 
scummy 
: ' 
The Ed t f 
) =) uUucaTtion oO e entra ervous ystem. 
| A Study of Foundations, Especially of Sensory and Motor Training. 
: By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (YALE), 
Author of ‘ Psychology and Psychie Culture.” 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“ ; . b . , ~ M4 +4 +4 s 
‘T find it a direct and valuable contribution to the educational literature. Its facts are not only interesting, but 
are immediately helpful in planning and conducting the care and instruction of children. I shall commend its 
use by my classes.” — PROFESSOR D. L. KIEHLE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
¥ AMERICAN EDITION 
\ | 
e . of | ELEMENTARY | ELEMENTARY 
’ 
LOCK’S TRIGONOMETRY | SOLID GEOMETRY. | PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1 FOR BEGINNERS. By HENRY DALLAS THOMPSON, D.Sc., Pu.D., By RALPH S. TARR, B.S., F.G.S.A., 
: Seedenen at th le, i isa : Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
| Revisep sy J. A. MILLER, | rofessor of Mathematics in Princeton University. in Cornell University. 
i Professor of Mechanics and Astronomy in Indiana University izmo. Cloth. Price, $1.10. acvtohion eae ae ca ny ar 
f : is , : . ; : ‘* Professor Tarr has prepared a delightful text on Physical Geog 
Cloth. 16mo. Price, #1.10, net. : A )nly “4 nei yee of geometry have been considered : raphy. it forms a popular work for the general reader aa well as a 
The American Editi i ee ee ES "eee Anes and planes, with their intersections, including dihedral most interesting and instructive text for the student, Its convenient 
giving a cles wera is printed from entirely new plates, | and polyhedral angles: polyhedrons, including the ordinary size, clear type, and handsome illustrations, together with low price, 
giving a clear, attractive page. For convenience, five-figure | simple. plane-faced solids: evlind ‘ Mime Oe 
logarithmic tables and tables of natural functions are included simple, plane-faced solids; cylinders and cones, the sphere | Cotlege, Oskaloosa, la. 
aaa | — ate = 5 a, and figures on a sphere; the mensuration of the simple solids, 
and in other ways the book is adapted to the needs of Amer- : . os + os : : . 
ican schools without loss of tl 3 : Se and the conic sections, merely giving the origin of their defi- 
? ! 1 tl ¢ Er Ai h edi “caters oll many good points which have nitions afterwards to be used in the treatment given in analyt- — 2 er 
| made the English edition so well known. rm ‘ sites . — 
; ical geometry. ELE? ENTARY GEOLOGY. 
- seicieainniiateibtiitiina 7 For the Use of Preparatory and High Schools. 
of the Assistant Professor of Geology and Physical Geography 
, at Cornell University. 
HISTORY OF MATHESIATI ELEMENTARY MATHETIATICS. This work can be used either as a_ text-book for a sep- 
CS. WITH HINTS ON METHODS OF TEACHING. arate course or for the purpose of learning enough Geology 
. By W. W. ROUSE BALL, By FLORIAN CAJORI, Pu.D oe pesenes Wik She Oey oe tee Per meeeme part OF the 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Collece a aig ae anes ’ aioe Physical Geography. The book will be elementary yet sci- 
: , : - , ege. Professor of Physics in Colorado College. entific, and it will cover the field of geology according to the 
4 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 158. 65 cents. 8vo. Cloth. #1.50, net. best recent knowledge. 
d New 
' I -A d the Th Heart 
Volume ommy-Anne an e Three Hearts. 
on By Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, With many Illustrations by 
Nature Author of “ Birderaft,” “The Friendship of Nature,” ete. Avpert D. BLAsHFIELD. 
| udy. i2zmo. Cloth. Colored edges. $1.50, 
: [his book was planned as a partial answer to the torrent of questions asked by a group of children living a wholesome outdoor life. Children 
V who feel a kinship with living things, and have an inborn belief that there is something more in a flower, bird, or little wood beast, than its market value. 


Children who are not satisfied with answers that give them the bare facts of nature with all the humanity squeezed out, but who, on the other hand, can- 


not be silenced with the pretty but impossible fables, with which it was once considered proper to degrade the intelligence of youth. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH, 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


3y the same author. 


STORIES FRO? THE 
HISTORY OF ROSIE. 


By MRs. BEESLEY. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY 
OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, 
BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


MADAII HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. 
By THE REY. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


BY 


WESTWARD, HO! 





THE REVEREND CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


Lr BY THE REVEREND CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


MACMILLAN 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


16mo. Cloth. Each, 50 cts. 


TALES FROM SCANDINAVIAN MYTHOLOGY, “Ss 


By A. AND E. KEARY. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 


By H. Gassior (Mrs. Alfred Barton). 





ADDITIONAL 





Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. Church. 50 cts. 
Globe Readings: The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 
Stories from Virgil. Church. 50 cts. 
Through the Looking Glass. Carroll. $1.00. 
A History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
History of English Literature (Elizabethan). 

: The Population of an Old Pear Tree. 50 cts. 
Short Studies in Nature Knowledge. $1.10. 
The Beauties of Nature. 
Sunshine, by Amy Johnson. $1.25. 


This List was 
was adopted by the 
New York Board of 


Educati Jetober 21st. 
ducation, Octobe Romance of the Insect 


Birdcraft, by Mabel O. Wright. $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE SCHC 
The Use 
William t 


So cts. 


Saintsbury. $1.50. 
Saintsbury. $1.00. 


Lubbock. $1.50. 


tA 
va 


World, by Badenoch. 
Unknown 


By LoRD MACAULAY. 


DAYS WITH 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


TALES FRO? SPENSER. 


Chosen from ‘‘The Faerie Queene,”’ 
By SoruitA H. MACLEHOSE, 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 
OF ALL TIMES AND LANDS, 
Gathered and Narrated 
By Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


TALES FRO? SHAKESPEARE. 


By CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


THE WATER-BABIES. 
A FAIRY-TALE FOR A LAND-BABY. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
With Illustrations. 


IOL LIBRARY. 


of Life, by Sir John Lubbock. $1.25. 
he Conqueror, by Edw. A. Freeman. 75 cts. 


David Livingstone, by Thomas Hughes. 75 cts. 

Humphrey Davy, Poet and Philosopher, by T. E. Thorpe. $1.25. 
Alfred the Great, by Thomas Hughes. $1.00. 

Richelieu, ‘ 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The United States of America, by Edw. Channing. $1.50. 
Stories from English History, by A. J. Church. 2 vols. $1.00 each. 
The Makers of Modern Rome, by Mrs. Oliphant. $3.00. 

The Little Duke, by Yonge. $1.00. 


by Richard Lodge. 75 cts. 
50 cts. 


to History, by Yonge. $1.00. 
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The further down hill the 
sled goes the faster it speeds. 
If there is danger ahead stop 
at once, or soon you cannot. 
Young girls often lose flesh, 
become very pale and weak,. 
and can hardly continue their 
school work. Then is the 
time to check downward 
speed. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, acts as a brake to de- 
clining life. The downward 
course ceases, and the climb 
upwards begins. At the top 
awaits a new lease of life. 
Prompt action brings prompt 


results. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed b 
the medical profession for twenty years. (As 
your Coctor.) This is because it is always 
palatable—always uniform—always contains 
the purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put up in so cent and $1.00 sizes. The 
small size may be enongh to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 














EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[Continued from page 337.] 


Mass., has added to this gift a valuable col- 
lection of books. The professor and his 
family were lost at sea en route from 
California to Massachusetts. 

The Berkeley board of education will 
build a new schoolhouse at Dwight Way. 

A handsome three-story high school 
building will be erected in the near future 
at San Jose. 

The school at Crescent City, Del Norte 
county, will be in charge of Professor 
tranville F. Foster and Principal S. C. 
Garrison the current year. 

Professor Lahans, a graduate from 
Chicago University, has been elected 
teacher of mathematics and astronomy in 
the university at San Jose. Professor E. 
EK. Brown in the University of California 
has invited the teachers in the surround- 
ing country to attend his Saturday lec- 
tures on the theory of education. Pro- 
fessor Earl Barnes of Stanford University 
has extended similar courtesies to teachers 
near Stanford. 

Professor George Stratton has been 
placed in charge of a new psychological 
laboratory in the State University. 

Professor William Macewen of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow is delivering a course 
of lectures at the Cooper Medical College, 
San Francisco. 

United States Commissioner Harris will 
be present at the California State Associa- 
tion, to be held at San Jose the last of 
December. A large attendance is assured, 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

By invitation of the president and stu- 
dents, Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, delivered an address 
recently before the faculty and students 
of Trinity College in North Carolina. Al- 
though Trinity College is an old Southern 
white college, and this is the first time he 
has ever been invited to address a South- 
ern white college, Mr. Washington says 


DIRECTIONS. 


CATAR R 4 Apply a particle of the 


Balm directly into the 
B nostrils. Draw strong 
Wa breaths through the nose 
y Use three timesa day— 
after meals preferred 
—and before retiring. 


ELY S 
CREAM BALM 


Opens and elcanses the 
Nasal passages,AllaysPain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
andprotectstheMembrane 
from Colds, Restores the 





Senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. 
Gives relief atonce. 50 cents, al Druggists or by 
mail; samples 10c. by mail. ‘ 
C| ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


that he and the half dozen colored citizens 
who accompanied him were treated with 
the greatest courtesy, and his address was 
received with marked enthusiasm. As he 
left the college grounds, the students as- 
sembled on the campus and gave him their 
college yell in a most hearty manner. 


FLORIDA. 

it is announced that the famous Sheats 
law in this state, which provides that “‘it 
shall be a penal offense for any individual, 
body of individuals, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, to conduct within the state any 
schooi, of any grade whatever, wherein 
white persons and negroes shall be in- 
structed or boarded within the same build- 
ing, or taught in the same class, or at the 
same time by the same teacher,” has been 
declared unconstitutional and void. 

Professor George Glenn, formerly super- 
intendent of the Jacksonville schools, was 
recently elected superintendent of Duval 
county. 

The people of Jacksonville are agitating 
the question of new school buildings. The 
present buildings are totally unfit for 
school purposes. 

The recent storm destroyed a large num- 
ber of country and village schoolhouses in 
Levy, Alachua, Columbia, Bradford, 
Baker, and Nassau counties. A few chil- 
dren were killed, and one or two teachers 
injured. 

GEORGIA. 

Two-thirds of the 6,236,560 persons in 
the United States who can neither read nor 
write reside in eleven states, viz.: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
One-third of the voting population con- 
sists of this illiterate class, and more than 
one-fourth of the voters in these states 
are illiterate white men. 


THE MAGAZINES. 





—‘The Effect of Republican Victory” is 
discussed by Hon. T. C. Platt in the open- 
ing article of the North American Review 
for November. Ascholarly essay on the “‘In- 
fluence of the College in America” is con- 
tributed by President Charles F. Thwing, 
Db. D., of the Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College, while ‘““‘What the 
Country Is Doing for the Farmer” is most 
interestingly stated by W. S. Harwood. 
The Right Rev. William Croswell Doane, 
bishop of Albany, writes of “Some Later 
Aspects of Woman Suffrage,” and G. Nor- 
man Lieber, United States judge advocate- 
general, inquires ‘““‘What Is the Justifica- 
tion of Martial Law?’ Hon. James H. 
ickels, comptroller of the currency, treats 
the subject of ‘‘Protection of Bank De- 
positors,’ and “Election Trials in Great 
Britain” is by the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Dilke, M. P., who deals with the corrupt 
practices law in that land. The problem 
of “High Buildings” is by A. L. A. Him- 
melwright, and a denunciation of the 
“machine” in politics is by Colonel George 
E. Waring, Jr., in a paper entitled ‘‘Gov- 
ernment by Party.’’ Miss I. A. Taylor hasa 
dissertation upon “English Epitaphs,”’ and 
in “The Animal as a Machine,’ Professor 
R. H. Thurston of Cornell University 
offers a most fascinating scientific study. 
A paper on “The Plain Truth About 
Asiatic Labor” is by the Hon. John Bar- 
rett, United States minister to Siam. 
Other topics dealt with are: ‘‘Taxation of 
Church Property,” by the Rev. Madison C. 
Peters; “The Relation of Spain to Her 
Government,” by L. Williams, and “A De- 
fence of Our Electoral System,” by Neal 
Ewing. Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a 
copy. New York: 3 East Fourteenth 
street. 


~The Century for November opens the 
twenty-seventh year of the magazine with 
a series of papers by General Horace 
Porter, entitled “Campaigning with 
Grant,” embodying recollections of Grant 
during the period of his supreme com- 
mand over the union army. Two serial 
novels are begun in this number: “Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, is a story in which Wynne, 
“sometime officer on the staff of General 
Washington,” tells, in the first person, 
the story of his life. The other serial. by 
Marion Crawford .is entitled ‘“‘A Rose of 
Yesterday”; the opening scene is in 
Lucerne, and the characters are all Ameri- 
cans. “Election Day in New York” is de- 
scribed by Ernest Ingersoll, and is accom- 
panied by pictures. ‘“‘The Olympic Games 
of 1896” are the subject of a paper by their 
founder, Baron Pierre de Coubertin, now 
the president of the international commit- 
tee, and his article is illustrated by Andre 











« It is a mother’s duty to crown her child 
with that greatest blessing any human being 
can possess—good health. This she can 
only do by taking proper care of herself 
prior to the child’s birth, and especially 
during the period of gestation. Too few 
women realize the importance of their own 
health. Too few understand that the health 
of their children is dependent upon the 
vigor and health of the organs of reproduc- 
tion. A woman who is to become a mother 
owes it to her offspring to take thought of 
the most important and delicate organs of 
her body. 

Every woman may be strong and healthy 
in this respect and insure the health of her 
child by taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription. It is designed for the cure of 
weakness and disease of the organs dis- 
tinctly feminine. It is the best medicine 
for this purpose in all the world. More of 
it is sold than of all other similar medicines 
combined. Thousands have testified to its 
beneficial effects. It allays inflammation 
and restores the organs to their natural, reg- 
ular, healthy action. It makes the coming 
of baby easy and comparatively painless, 

Mrs. Rachael Clark, of Houlton, St. Croix Co., 
Wis., writes: ‘‘Iam in good health since I have 
taken Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. I have 
taken three bottles, which cost me one dollar 
each. I gave birth toa 12% pound boy last June, 
He is six months old now, and weighs 30 pounds, 
and hastwoteeth. He had no trouble in getting 
them.”’ 

A clear complexion. Any one can have it 
who keeps the blood pure. Constipation 
causes impure blood. Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 
cure constipation. One is a laxative, twoa 
cathartic. Never gripe. Druggists sell them. 








Castaigne, who was sent to Athens for the 
express purpose of making the pictures. 
A suggestive article is contributed by Dun- 
can Rose, son of a Confederate officer, on 
the topic “Why the Confederacy Failed.” 
“The National Hero of France: Joan of 
Arc,”’ written and illustrated by Boutet de 
Monvel; “The Chinese of New York,’ by 
Helen F. Clark, with illustrations by Lun- 
gren and Drake; and ‘After Br’er Rabbit 
in the Blue Grass,” by John Fox, Jr., are 
other papers in the number. There are 
also short stories by Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald, Lucy S. Furman, and Harry Still- 
well Edwards. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 
cents anumber. New York: The Century 
Company. 

The November number of Scribner’s 
Monthly has the following contents: 
‘Pastoral Music’’—‘‘Sacred Music’’—Color 
Translations of Decorative Panels, by E. 
H. Blashfield (frontispiece); ‘‘Panther- 
shooting in Central India,’ by Captain C. 


J. Meliss, with illustrations; “What 
America Has Done for Whist,” by ‘‘Cav- 
endish”’; “The Renaissance of Lithog- 


raphy,” by M. H. Spielmann, with repro- 
ductions; “Sentimental Tommy,” 
XXXVI.—XXXVII., by J. M. Barrie, with 
a full-page illustration; “Over the Chil- 
koot Pass to the Yukon,’ by Frederick 
Funston, with maps and _ illustrations; 
“Specs,” by Wolcott Le Clear Beard; ‘‘An 
American Mother,’ by Mary Lanman 
Underwood, illustrated; “The Camera and 
the Comedy,” by Alexander Black, with 
reproductions; “Indian Summer,” by E. A. 
Uffington Valentine; ‘‘The Baby’s For- 
tune,’’ by Joel Chandler Harris, with full- 
page illustration; “Phillis and Daphne’— 
Elizabethan Songs, III.; “‘Women Bach- 
elors in New York,” by Mary Gay Hum- 





label. 


need. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


G. 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure, 


phreys, witb illustrations; ‘‘Proverbum 
Sap.,” by Charles Henry Webb; “My In- 
dian Plunder,” by Julian Ralph, illus- 
trated. In Point of View: “The Luxury 
ot Recollection,” ‘College Sports,” “A 
Minor Social Lack.”’ In the Field of Art: 
“Art Associations of the United States,” 
with fac-similes of seals. In About the 
World: “‘The New Highest North,” “The 
White Squadron in Action,” ‘““The Succes- 


sor to the Hiffel Tower,” ‘Laurels for 
American Ships,” “Two Distinguished 
Visitors.” Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


The opening article of the November 
Atlantic is a paper by J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin of the Chicago University on ‘Causes 
of Agricultural Unrest.” It is a logical] 
and lucid explanation of the causes of dis- 
satisfaction among the _ agricultural 
classes. Two papers of reminiscences 
which will attract interest are “A Cam- 
bridge Boyhood,” by T. W. Higginson, and 
Charles Warren Stoddard’s ‘“‘Bret Harte.” 
Two other papers which can be natu- 
rally grouped together are “Out of the 
Book of Humanity,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, and 
“The German and the German American,” 
by Josiah Flynt. ‘‘Utah as an Industrial 
Object Lesson,” by William E. Smythe, 
shows what irrigation has done and can do 
for arid America. Mr. Smythe also makes 
a study of Brigham Young and the social 
and economic system he built up at Salt 
Lake. Other contributions of importance 
are a travel sketch by Miriam Coles Har- 
ris, entitled ‘A Nightand a Dayin Spain”; 
“The History of the Gift of Painless Sur- 
gery,” by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson; 
‘‘Labor Unions in Great Britain,” by J. M. 
Ludlow; and “The Young Shakespeare,” 
a study of Romeo, by John Jay Chapman. 
The fiction is represented by the first in- 
stallment of ‘“‘The Juggler,” a new novel 
by Charles Egbert Craddock; the dra- 
matie conclusion of Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s “‘“Marm Lisa,’ and a short story of 
unusual merit by Charles D. G. Roberts, 
entitled “Stony Lonesome.” 


—Harper’s Round Table published No- 
vember 10 contains, besides its many in- 
teresting short stories, articles, and the 
usual departments on _ Interscholastic 
Sport, Bicycling, Photography, Stamps, 
ete., the following special features: A 
short story, entitled ‘‘Recaptured,’ by 
Captain Charles King, U.S. A.; an article 
by Paul Du Chaillu, the well-known Afri- 
coun traveler, who describes, in many 
graphic, exciting passages, an elephant 
hunt in Africa; the first of a series of arti- 
cles on “Typical English Schools,’ by 
John Corbin; a story of the sea, entitled 
‘‘A School of Sharks,’ by Charles Lewis 
Shaw; and an illustrated article on the 
marine parade that took place in New 
York harbcr on Saturday night, October 
24. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The November number of The English 
Illustrated Magazine has a long list of en- 
joyable articles well adapted to home 
reading. It is varied in character and ad- 
mirably illustrated. Price, $1.25 a year; 
10 cents a copy. New York: The Inter- 
national News Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine for November: terms 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. , 
Cassell’s Family Magazine for Noverber ; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing ( ‘oO. 
Educational Review for November; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 
Appletons’ PopularScience MonthlyforNovember : 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
Education for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Kasson & Palmer. . 
The American Kitchen Magazine for November: 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Pub 
lishing Company. 
Outing for November ; terms, $3.00 a year 
York F ‘ j 
The Treasury for November; terms, 
New York: E. B. Treat. 
_The Bookman tor November; terms, $2.00 a yeat 
New York: Dodd, Mead. & Co. ii r 
The Rockies Vagazine for November; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


New 


$2.50 a year 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC: 
yy, Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 
ox-brain and wheat-germ ; 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 
the formula is on each 


During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 
powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


and vigor to thousands of overworked, 
It is a preventive. 


5¢ West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
~The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 
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Some New Books. 
Title. Ce mae: — 
~ Brane ™ Author. Publi: bician 
ementary French Grammar Du Croquet, Wm. Ay seca wr | i. 


Materials for German Composition 


Marchen und Erz ii hlungen. ...............°°° ++ Hatfield. 


D.C, Heath & Co., Boston 
re Pad Guerber [Ed. da “ “6 “ 


60 


\ Short Geography of the British Isles... rree i ; , j 
ynmy-Anne...... a Fs. iktohees Wright Macmillan ° Co., New York. 
Preparatory Latin Composition. Bit Moulton Ginn & Co., Boston ae 


\merican Orations J : 

: uti ; Shh ich Chew e Ven ees Johnston [Ed.| G.P.P am’s Sons ; i vi 

na a ico on Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. Sherman. I ir Milley became Nev. —~ 

Mrs. Albert Grt j , ‘ic. The M Ltnenmaiee or neers 

M oe a * indy aes Frederic. The Merriam Company, N.Y. — 

fhe Animal Story-Book coo tae (i. P. Thomas, Boston. pepe 
eat Lang (Ed Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 2.00 


the Long Walls.. Si ee bd-bekc bn Brooks 1 or 
fhe Romance of Commerce.............. Oxley. T. Y. Crowell & Co.. Bost ' e- 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls...... Hawthorne a ‘“s pi hia bere am 1.25 
Poetical Works of Alexander Pope.... os oie ’ “ “ “00 
jappy Children... deeaCEVAS ORR: , ; Pratt ‘ “ “ “ 1 4 


{ 
One day the children were having an object- 

|lesson on the blue heron. The teacher called 
attention to its small tail, saying, ‘* The bird 

Or INreRest To Dyspeprics AND Orners. |has no tail to speak of.” The next day she 

Gluten Flour is the uname of a most delicate, | asked the scholars to write a description of the 

ght, and nutritious flour, especially prepared | bird, and a little German girl wound up by say- 
for dyspeptics and others with weak digestion, |ing: ‘‘ The blue heron has a tail, but it must 
by the well-known manufacturers, Messrs. Far- | not be talked about.”— Babyhood. 
well & Rhines of Watertown, N.Y. ‘This flour, | 
with which most delicious and wholesome bread | 
may be made, contains the best elements of | 
three different kinds of wheat. Only the nu-| On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
tritious part of the grain is used, all deleterious | generous sample will be untied of the most 
parts being rejected, thus insuring a bread that | popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
the most delicate stomach can digest. The man-| Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its great 
ufacturers will send a sample of Gluten Flour! merit. Full size, 50c. Evry Broruers. 
free to any one upon receipt of name and ad- 56 Warren St., New York City. 
dress —an opportunity for housekeepers to test 
for themselves the merits of this admirable 
flour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


. . 
SILVER OR GOLD. 


Since 1861 I have been a great sufferer from 
catarrh. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm, and to all 
appearances am cured. ‘Terrible headaches 
from which I had long suffered are gone.—W. 
J. Hitchcock, late Major U.S. Vol. and A. A. 
Gen., Buffalo, N. Y. 





- Great oaks from little acorns grow, 
And great results from small ads flow. 





Mrs. WinsLow’s “ Sooruinc Syrup” has , tele caine sate ied 
Hy ‘ X 2 SO288 @SO38888 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their S iste tee a+ — tag as 
children while Teething, with perfect success. rs it a arent convenience 60 ao Feit ever to $ 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, é The GRAND UNION HOTEL @ 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether é tuguatia Geena Genial Depot NEW YORK. P 


arising from teething or other causes, and is for] ¥ Central for shopping and theatres. 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world.| @ Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing ae Rooms, $1L.OO per Day and Upwards. $ 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w | SO OOO8OOOOOSOSeeedv 











NY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION who will send us 
A one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL, at $2.50, will receive, prepaid, his choice 
of books from HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY to the value of $1.50 at retail prices. 
In the case of books listed at a price greater than $1.50, a single copy of any such book 


will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Compayre's History of Pedagogy (Payne) %1.75 Munroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. $1.00 
3 . . , ‘ Hy De > 

“The best and most comprehensive history Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper... ° 
of Education in English.”’—Dr. G. 8S. HALL. Cloth...........06: es P ae 
618 pages Already in wide use in the leading training 

apes. 78 . - 
7. P ~p colleges in England. 150 pages. 

Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching (Payne) 1.75 oft 5 se pag 
“The best book in existence on the theory Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners.... 1,00 
and practice of education.” —SUPERIN- ‘The best book outside of the Bible I ever 


PENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia. 500 read,”’ — A LEADING TEACHER, 253 pages. 
pages. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
; P y i “ g Paner, BB. CIOERs ....++% Wert T 90 
Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- ning) Paper, .25. t -f 
cl ie syne). wide fe STRAT a. “If we except ‘ EMILE’ only, no more im- 
A clear and concise statement of doctrine portant educational book has appeared for 
and application on the science and art of a century and a half than * LEONARD AND 
teaching. 224 pages GERTRUDE. The Nation. 193 pages. 
‘ g. 224 pages. Ff ; a a 
De Garmo’s Essentials of Method...... ... 65) Radestock’s Habit in Education (Caspar) 75 
A practical exposition of methods with illus- ** It will prove a rare * find a W ~ 
trative outlines of common school studies, are seeking to ground the mselves in the 
119 pages philosophy of their art. KE. H. RUSSELL, 
RP i, et . ’ : Worcester Normal School, 124 pages. 
belkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science a 3 ae 140 
and Practice of Education...... . 1.00 Richter’s a ens ao KE i setts = ‘ - ia. . 
* The book will prove a most welcome addi- Or, The Doc trine of Education. * Wy 
tion to the works on the scientific study of ited and scholarly book. PROFESSOR W. 
education.’’ — OSCAR BROWNING. H. PAYNE, 451 pages. 
a5 Ricks’ Natural History Objett Lessons.... 1.50 


Gill's Systems of Education........ ssndaxs eee 
“It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education a very important 
phase,’’— Dr. W. T. HARRIS, 620 pages. 


Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons, Fully illustrated 


332 pages. 


Hall’s Bibliograp of Edueation..... .... 1.50 ‘ 4 a 
Covete Otety” depeswaent of education a ~* ee Saene and How to Give st 
25 pve 1em. POE iiss ccd sG reas rteseveovese eee ef 
Putt ara : Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades. 

Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).. 1.00 200 pages. 

Herbart’s experience in the study of educa Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
tion and of the human mind are of value to intermediate grades, 212 pages. 
every teacher, 268 pages .. Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey).. 1.50 

Herford’s Student's Froebel.. 45 “ The most important pedagogical work ever 
The purpose of this little book is to give written.’—THOMAS DAVIDSON. 389 pages. 
young peopie preparing to teach a brief yet Rousseau’s Emile Worthington 7 Paper ss 25 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- Cloth. r Lees aoe 2 Sigh He ‘00 
tion. 128 pages. ‘“ Perhaps the most influential book eve 

Lange’s Apperception (De Garmo 1.00 written on the subject of Education. R. 

This is perhaps the most popular scientific H. QuiIcK. 157 pages. 

monograph on education that has appeared Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 

in Germany in recent times, [t has the rare ical Psychology. Part ; Se q .90 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific The course includes experiments upon the 

and intensely interesting and concrete. Dermal Senses, Static and Kinasthetic 

209 pages. , Senses, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psy 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo)... -- 100 chophysic. Part I., 188 pages. 

The best Manual ever prepared from the Tracy's Psychology of Childhood........-.. .90 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. This is the first general treatise covering in 

Malleson’s Early Training of Children 045 a scientific manner the whole field of child 
* The best book for mothers I ever read.”’— psychology. 183 pages. 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 127 pages. Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of - 

Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. 90 ecm ers Parson rg et tence MEE te .f 


Papers on the value and methods of teach 
ing German and French, by prominent In 
structors. 191 pages 


Herbartian system as developed to the pres- 
ent time. 131 pages. 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: Any one or more of the above-named books to the 
resent subscriber who will send us only one 


alue of $1.50 ABSOLUTELY FREE to any ] The book will 
} 1e DOO ] 


new yearly prepaid subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50. 
be sent postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., - * 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


y awy 
McKINLE} ~ ti lected We have to write these advertisements some ways ahead, and this is written Oct. 28, 
dasa Wines teat os “> it wiil be printed Nov. 6, and then it will be true. How do we know”? Because there are 
next four vears iti oF erg ted, and one of them is that the American nation will not be run by wind-power the 
Wasieens. “fou de « ap that ae of a nation. We have to make predictions continually here, it is part of our 
what he came for, d oe it at , hy we watch the birds, like the augurs of old. Whena man comes in who knows 
byondnd ae Dt, doe 8 on goes, a little bird tells us that he has some business about him, and will do things in 
tellin ie that in oy vay. ven heis neatin his apparel, clean in his linen, his teeth, and his finger nails, a little bird 
outside the scl ote gang ey to the society of the best people where he is, and will have a hold on the community 
covered thet st x . len he looks us straight in the eye, tells his story frankly, has made some mistakes and dis 
doesn’t aan en shea afraid to tell them because he IS that he will teach a better school every term than he 
ticularly fort inf — ti . lem again, a little bird tells us ‘ did the term before. When he says he has been ar 
hav ing been aap hao * inet pines, his predecessor having left an excellent school behind him, and the scholars 
diesavertuat Gis ab y stu lous and attentive, a little bird tells us that he is the kind of man who will always 
— rhe age: ‘ + re are particularly desirable scholars. Onthe other hand, when a man comes in rather con 
vabieniod ikines Ell I a it necessary to consult an Agency before, as places have always come to him, has 
pe Fred ede iP ace, unt er such circumstances that the more he explains them the more he makes it plain that he 
dee a oe 4. cause, and yet hames a salary #20) higher as the lowest he will take; when he tells us it was a 
‘ chooland a mean board and a narrow-minded community,and soon, a little bird tells us that he had better 


register in that w Tr ‘hieago age F , . ' ‘ ’ 
oetotes te | , enn rful Chicago agency, that guarantees places, for with us he wouldn’t be ELECTED 











THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ c. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Building, 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are. 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


- my you should write to the 
Fi OF lL y cS L CVn Fr OS7Z Z ZOUS largest Western dates, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ’ 
ep : 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
7 . 
MERICAN ] Introduces to Colleges 
. . ges, 
and FOREICN TEACHERS ; AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
_ Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLtTon, .. . 23 Union Square, New York 























THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 





Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The Teache ’ E h l. — ts qo teachers for employers 
2. nforms teachers of vacancies 
rs xXC ange 4 Gives personal advice to young teachers 
OF BOSTON. 4. ones for periodicals at club rates. 
, - The Pp : 5, Sells books at wholesale prices 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, ‘tasowtuaas 
Telephone, ‘* Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ee. ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. [i 2 ee Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSsSsssssssssssessesesesseseses 
4 ‘ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teacher 
Winship | ) unequaled facilities for placing 3§ 


es in every part of the country. é 
é Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. @¢ 
§ Agency. 

















W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 4 
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’ ’ x N x 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | {EACH ERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
om . 7 , Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
eee oo “—~ | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting vf school property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and ! Established 1880. 


: nm E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt) 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CI 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. | . ae nati 
‘ ‘ — —_——¢—— | PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 

American Teachers’ Bureau, yeu P TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted, (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa, 
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¢« 
Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- : 
° 


ence in canvassing to represent our Educational 


Publications in the Southern States. Liberal 


terms and good territory. 


. 
4 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subsription free. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 











When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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New Books = New Methods 


PHONETIC READER. 
Easy and rapid Method for Teaching Reading. 
Illustrations. Choice Literature. 





By CHarLes W. Deane, Ph.D. 
High Art 





“It meets my ideas toa dot. The teacher with but little 
experience could teach pupils to read from this book better 
than from any other I ever saw.” 

—W. A. McCorp, Supt. Polk County Schools, lowa. 








WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


NATURE’S BYWAYS. 


By NELLIE WALTON ForD. 


Mailing price, 40 cents. 


“It is very attractive and helpful, and meets the idea that only the best and 
prettiest is good enough for the little folks.” 
- Pror. CHARLES B. Scorr, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


MORSE SPELLER. 


The correlation of spelling with other subjects. 


By SAMUEL T. Durron, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
Mailing price, 35 cents. 


‘It is emphatically an up-to-date book. I shall adopt it.” 
-~-MARK PITMAN, Principal Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


** Most excellent in exercises and arrangement.” 
—J. A. SHAWAN, Supt. of Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


5 ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 





Successors to the 
New Century Educational Company, 





ublishers, 








ON a a 


as 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
31 KE, 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 





Horace Mann 
the 





Educational Publishers, 
. 
Educator wi 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
By write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
A. E. WINSHIP. N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTON. 
Cloth. 
Preece, NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


2 


50 cents. subscription free. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s | 








Mailing price, 40 cents. | 


Natural Science for Primary Pupils; | 
: . . | 
beautifully illustrated by reproductions from Great Artists ; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. | 


| 
| 








AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 





A History of Rome 
to the Death of Czesar. 


By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford, and H. D. Leicu. 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. With nine Lithograph 
Maps, twelve Maps and Plans in the Text, and numerous Illustratious from Archeo 
logical Sources. Large crown 8vo. 590 pages. $2.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-90 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Publishers. 








C. A. KOEHLER & CO. ni 


1 RDEHLER & CO. FOREIGN BOOKS 


(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S —_—s Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl.. Boston. 151 Wabash Av.,. Chicago. 


pale es 
SBO0dCCOOOIOOOSOSSES 


School Books 8 






“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the sinasiadanevies. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue.Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A CENTS 











brings you on trial 
13 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 





the great national news review for teachers, 
students, and a// dusy people. 
from the Nation’s Capital. 
rent-events paper everywhere. 
concise, classified, non-partisan, entertaining, 
cheap. Weask you to try it for 3 months, com 
pare it with others, and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss a copy. 
$1.00 a year; low rates for clubs. 
Address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


Fresh every week 
Used as ideal cur 


of all publishers to anybody, anywhere! Clean, vigorous, 


OOO 


Singly or by dozens 
New and second-hand 


OOOCOOOOO0O 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. OO 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City. 


OOOOOOOOO000000Q 


Brand new, complete catalogue, free, 


, 3 if you mention this ad. 


OOOOOO00O00000 


Agents wanted. 








WHEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 





The Teacher’s Favorite Magazine, with New Features. More Varied — More Valuable — More Interesting — More Comprehensive, 








| of the day. 


LITTELL & CO., NA! " hs | 


. ae} Ro, 21 Redford Street. 


1844 


First: 





Lutored as Second Ciass Mail Matter 


The issue of Nov. r4th—No, 


ore 


/ 


A New Serial Story, THE BULLY, by Ivan Tourgenieff, 
Translated especially for THE LIVING AGE. 

The same number contains a paper by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, on 
The Massacres in Turkey ; an article on Cuba, by Castelar; Punch’s tribute to 
George du Maurier; a Story by Harold Frederic; Translations from French and 
with Essays and Reviews from the latest British periodicals. 
a thirty-two page Supplement, as described above. 

Price of single number, 16 cents, postpaid. Subscription price, $6.00 per annum. 


33—gives the opening chapters of 


Spanish magazines ; Also, 





It is ; Issued 


ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR 


indispensable to every Reader of Intelligence and Literary Taste. 


| Indispensable because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all de 
| Fiction and Poetry, Art, Science, and 
,  Unapproacned by any Other Periodical in the World, ot the most valuable Literary and Scientific Matter 
The ablest and brightest men and womef& of the land have read and commended it during more than half a century. 


In 1896 the subscription price of THE LiviNG AGE, which had been Eight Dollars a year, 
WAS REDUCED Tu Six DOLLARS. 
with the desire to enhance the value and Ral yy 


have arranged for the addition of SEVERAL 


THE LIVING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four large 


volumes) unequaled in quality and quantity. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


and Containe 


INTEREST 


He : " partments of Literature, including 
Politics, History, and Discovery, and giving an amount of reading, 


‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of 
eminent characters, TRAVEI], EXPLORATION, LITERARY CRITICISM, and every phase of CULTURE AND PROGRESS in Europe, 
FIcTion and CHOICE POETRY—all these make up THE LIVING AGE.” — Evening Bulletin, Phila, 


1897 


azine, extend its scope and increase its usefulness, the publishers 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES for 1897. These include 


Encouraged by the response to that announcement, and 
of the — 
EW an 


Translations of Noteworthy Articles from the 


French, German, Spanish, and Malian Reviews and Magazines. 


Second: The Addition of a Monthly Supplement, containing Three Departments, viz. : 


Readings from American Magazines -- Readings from New Books -- 


A List of Books of the Month. 


his supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, WITHOUT ANY ADDED COST TO THE SUBSCRI 
BERS, and without diminishing in the least the space given to the features which have made THE LIVING 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 


AGE for fifty-three years 


In order to introduce the magazine to NEW 


Special Of 
»P fer * READERS, the publishers will send “ The 
Living Age” for three months on trial for ONE DOLLAR. 


Persons wishing to take advantage of this reduced rate, which will 
give them about goo pages of the choicest reading for $1.00, 
should send in their subscriptions before December 20, 1896. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the 


weekly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent grat¢is. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 








